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SAMUEL ADAMS. 
By the Rev. IncrEasE N. Tarsox, D.D., of Boston. 


N 1775, Thomas Gage, royal governor of Massachusetts and 
commander-in-chief of his majesty’s forces in these parts, issued 
his proclamation, offering pardon to all rebels, if they would return 
to their allegiance, excepting Samuel Adams and John Hancock. 
These two recusants Gov. Gage describes as men “ whose offences 
are of too flagitious a nature to admit of any other consideration than 
that of condign punishment.” Here is one of those instances, where, 
“in the course of human events,” the ring-leaders, in what a human 
government calls the greatest of crimes, come at length to be regard- 
ed as among the chief benefactors of mankind. In this proscrip- 
tion, however, Gov. Gage included two men quite unlike in char- 
acter. John Hancock was a popular and showy man during his 
long public career, and as president of the Continental Congress 
placed that magnificent signature of his at the head of the Declara- 
tion. His name will not soon be forgotten. Both these men were 
afterwards governors of Massachusetts, Hancock for eleven years, 
and Adams for three. But in strength of intellect, in purity of 
private and public character, in extent of services, Hancock could 
bear no comparison with Adams. 

It is one of the curious accidents of human history, that in the 
earlier years of the present century the name of Samuel Adams 
seemed to be in a great measure retired from public observation and 
familiar recognition. This fact is due, perhaps, to the coming for- 
ward of other men of his family name, who filled such conspicuous 
positions as for a time to eclipse this stern old organizer of the Revo- 
lution. John Adams, second cousin of Samuel, was made Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1797, and his illustrious son, John 
Quincy Adams, was elected to the same high office in 1825. Samuel 
Adams died in 1803. No longer mingling in the thought and con- 
versation of men as a living actor, he was in a measure forgotten in 
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the new generation, and among the newer men of his own kindred. 
Readers now past middle life, in recurring to their early memories, 
will probably bear witness that practically they did not hear much 
or know much about Samuel Adams. Of John Adams and John 
Quincy. Adams their recollections are fresh and full. Yet we shall 
not be deemed extravagant when we say, that for solid worth, for 
great virtues, fur breadth of influence, for organizing power, Samuel 
Adams holds a higher place in our national history than any other 
man of his name, and some would add, of any name. 

He was born in Purchase Street, Boston, on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1722, O.S. His father, also Samuel Adams, was deacon of 
the Old South Church. Boston was then a place of only a few 
thousand inhabitants, and his home looked out upon the waters and 
islands of the bay in quite a country fashion. The Adamses who 
have borne so distinguished a part in our colonial and national his- 
tory were descendants of Henry Adams, of Braintree, who came to 
these shores in the early years, bringing with him a large family. 
John Adams, who was of the fifth generation from Henry the found- 
er, erected a granite monument to the memory of his ancestor, with 
an inscription which begins thus: “In memory of Henry Adams, 
who took his flight from the Dragon persecution in Devonshire in 
England, and alighted with eight sons, near Mount Wollaston.” 

Deacon Samuel Adams was a man of various business ; active in 
affairs civil and ecclesiastical, a strict old-fashioned Puritan, not 
afraid to comment freely on what was passing around him, and 
struggling against the financial adversities of his times. Gordon 
states that as early as 1724, Samuel Adams, senior, “ with about 
twenty others, one or two from the north end of the town, where 
all ship-building was carried on, used to mect, make a caucus, and 
lay their plans for introducing certain persons into places of trust 
and power.” It has been suggested that this association may have 
been called the “ Calker’s Club,” from being composed largely of 
ship-building mechanics, and that the word caucus, now in such 
common use, may have been derived from the name of the club. 

Samuel Adams, the subject of this sketch, was therefore early 
introduced into the realm of politics from the conversations to which 
he listened in his father’s house. But in the thoughts and plans of 
his father, he was destined to the ministry. It should be stated that, 
before his birth, his father, with thirteen others, had organized the 
New South Church in Summer Street, at the Church Green, of 
which Samuel Checkley was the first regular pastor, ordained in 
1719, though the house had been dedicated two years before. This 
was the place where the boy first went to meeting and received his 
early religious instructions. From his childhood up, and through 
his whole life, he “walked in the ways of his fathers,” keeping 
strictly to the old Calvinistic faith and order, and when he knew his 
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father’s wishes and the plans for his own future, he seemed to have 
no aversion to them, but entered upon his course of study with 
eagerness and good courage. His standing in college was highly 
commendable, and his special love was for classical studies. 

It may be worthy of passing notice, that Jonathan Trumbull, 
governor of Connecticut through the whole revolutionary period, 
and whose public services during that long struggle were so eminent, 
was also educated for the ministry, and had actually begun the busi- 
ness of preaching before he was turned aside to civil cares. In some 
of the old papers of his earlier administration, he is not unfrequently 
called Rev. Jonathan Trumbull. 

Samuel Adams entered Harvard College in 1736, with the ex- 
pectation, as we have said, that he was to be a minister. He was 
then but fourteen years of age. At that period, and down to more 
than thirty years later, the names of students on the catalogue were 
arranged, not alphabetically as now; not according to any good or 
evil, brightness or dulness in the students themselves, but accord- 
ing to the honors and distinctions, the wealth and standing of the 
families from which they came. The class of 1740 at Harvard num- 
bered twenty-two. In that list the name of Samuel Adams is the 
fifth. This shows a high valuation of his family. The standing 
and reputation of the father must have been exceedingly good to 
have secured for the son this prominent place on the roll. The first 
name in that list is Thomas Prince, son of Rev. Thomas Prince, 
then pastor of the Old South, whose life is so closely linked with 
Boston history, especially in connection with the “Prince Library.” 
This son, of the same name, graduating in 1740, died in 1748. The 
second name on the list is Benjamin Stevens. He was the son of 
Rev. Joseph Stevens, then deceased, but beforetime a minister in 
Charlestown and one of the Fellows of the College. This Benjamin 
Stevens was afterwards Doctor of Divinity, and the life-long pastor 
at Kittery, Me. But the eighteenth name on that roll of twenty- 
two was Samuel Langdon, afterwards president of the College, and 
the man who made that prayer on Cambridge Common in the eve- 
ning of June 16, 1775. It not unfrequently happened both at 
Harvard and Yale, while this arrangement of names prevailed, that 
the democratic principle broke up this decorous order of the old 
families, and the last became first and the first last. 

It is most interesting to notice the signs of character-—the pre- 
vailing bent of thought, which will often be exhibited by the young, 
while they themselves are entirely unconscious that they are mak- 
ing any such revelation. A young man, choosing the theme for his 
oration on graduating day, will only be conscious himself of having 
had many subjects before his mind, and of an inward difficulty in 
deciding which one to take ; but when he comes to deliver his ora- 
tion, it may be found the very motto or text of his life. This fact 
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was most strikingly exemplified in the case of Samuel Adams, not on 
his graduating day, but three years after, when he gave his oration 
for the Master's degree. In the presence of college authorities, and 
government dignitaries, agents of England, he discussed the ques- 
tion “ Whether it be lawful to resist the supreme magistrate, if the 
Commonwealth cannot otherwise be preserved.” He took the 
affirmative of that question. Those who heard him may have smiled 
inwardly at a young man of twenty-one boldly arguing what to 
some of them was little better than treason ; but they probably re- 
garded it only as the audacious spirit of youth, putting itself forth 
in crude ideas, to be tamed into sobriety and good sense as the years 
passed on. But the theme that day debated was the theme of his 
life. He never rested till the “supreme magistrate ” was success- 
fully resisted and the “ Commonwealth preserved.” 

In the very year of his graduation, and probably in the very 
month, Whitefield came to Boston on his second voyage to America, 
drawing after him crowds of people, and stirring their souls by the 
marvellous power of his eloquence. Young Adams was deeply in- 
terested in these religious themes. But his “irresistible love of 
political subjects,” and the general condition of his father’s affairs, 
turned him away from the ministry. He gave some attention to 
law studies, and also endeavored to help his father, who had fallen 
upon evil times, as to business. 

We cannot dwell with any minuteness upon the events of his life 
for the twenty-five years which intervened between his graduation 
and the enactment of the Stamp Act in 1765. Indeed, all that can 
be said about his whole life, in this article, must of necessity be 
brief and detached. But fortunately the historical student now has 
the opportunity of gaining full and accurate knowledge upon this 
subject. “The Life and Public Services of Samuel Adams,” in 
three volumes, by William V. Wells, published in 1865, supplies 
a want long felt. One may there find, im extenso, what this man 
was and what he did. 

It has been somewhat common to name Mr. Adams “the father 
of the Revolution ;” and doubtless he merits that designation as 
fully as any man. But there is something misleading in such forms 
of expression. There were many kindred minds working alongside 
of his. There were other centres of life and activity besides Boston, 
and when we cast words into these set and convenient forms, they often 
do something more than justice for one man and less than justice for 
others. It is like attempting to find the source of a great river, and 
giving the chief glory to one particular rivulet which may happen to 
start a little farther up on the hills, but which is not the originating 
cause of forty other rivulets that spring among those same hills and 
mingle their waters in the plains below. It is undoubtedly true that 
Samuel Adams was one of the earliest, boldest, and most systematic 
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organizers of opposition to British rule on these shores. He wrought 
patiently at that problem for long years. He studied it day and 
night. He marshalled the hosts of opposition, and set the forces in 
battle array. Gov. Gage knew his man when he exempted him from 
British clemency in 1775. But there were other men in Massachu- 
setts, and men in the other colonies, who wrought at the same pro- 
blem, and would have wrought if he had not; and the grand out- 
break could not have been very long deferred. ‘The sense of justice, 
the instincts of righteousness, were in the people. The voters in the 
little town-meetings on the hills, in Massachusetts and in the other 
colonies, comprehended the principles underlying this strife. All 
this is not to detract from Mr. Adams, for vain would have been 
his labors if he had stood alone in this great contest with the mo- 
ther country. He was a calm, bold, able leader. He shaped and 
compacted this opposition of the people, and gave it head and front 
against the enemy. 

But to go back a moment to the period between 1740 and 1765. 
In business matters Mr. Adams was by no means prosperous. The 
times were hard for organizing successful enterprises. The whole 
currency of the country was in such a dilapidated and uncertain 
state as to baffle one’s plans and expectations. His father dying in 
1748, left a complicated estate to be settled, and involved the son 
in long and vexatious suits. It is safe to say that Samuel Adams’s 
business life was not a success. This was partly owing to causes 
beyond his control, but also to his incapacity for business, by rea- 
son of his thorough absorption in public questions. The glory of 
the man was, that as he could not serve himse/f and the public at 
the same time, he left himself and turned to the public. It is to 
his credit that all his life long he was a man without any considera- 
ble worldly estate, living in extreme simplicity, and yet in a home 
cultivated and attractive, ruled by religion, and made cheerful by 
intelligence and household virtues. 

He was first married in 1749, to Elizabeth Checkley, the daugh- 
ter of his minister, he being then twenty-seven and she twenty-four. 
She died in 1757, leaving him only two children that survived their 
mother, three having died previously. In 1764 he was again mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Wells, the daughter of a Boston merchant. Mr. 
Adams lived in Purchase Street, where his father had lived before 
him, remaining there until 1774, when his own active opposition to 
England and the coming in of British troops made it needful that 
he should seek some other place of residence. His biographer quotes 
from Bancroft (vol. v. p. 194) sentences that fittingly describe the 
man in these years, and the manner of his domestic life : 


“He was a tender husband, an affectionate parent, and relaxing from 
severer cares, he could vividly enjoy the delights of conversation with 
friends; but the walls of his modest mansion never witnessed dissipation 
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or levity or frivolous amusements, or anything inconsistent with the disci- 
pline of the man whose incessant prayer was that ‘ Boston might become a 
Christian Sparta.’ * * * * 

“‘ He was at this time near forty-two years of age, poor, and so contented _ 
with poverty that men censured him as ‘ wanting wisdom to estimate riches 
at their just value.’ 

“But he was frugal and temperate; and his prudent and industrious 
wife, endowed with the best qualities of a New-England woman, knew how 
to work with her own hands, so that the small resources, which men of the 
least opulent class would have deemed a very imperfect support, were suffi- 
cient for his simple wants. Yet such was the union of dignity with econo- 
my, that whoever visited him saw around him every circumstanee of pro- 
priety. Above all he combined with poverty a stern and incorruptible 
integrity.” 


By the year 1750 he became a frequent contributor to the news- 
papers, on the one great theme which lay near his heart. His 
articles attracted much attention, and men began to turn towards 
him as a wise, strong, able leader. He had a skilful way of war- 
ring against English tyranny and yet keeping himself within the en- 
closures of law. Year by year he held fast to the one predomi- 
nant idea. It grew upon him, and he grew wiser and stronger in 
the management of it. His biographer quotes from John Adams 
a passage which will show us how active was his agency through 
all those troubled years. He says: 


“Samuel Adams, to my certain knowledge, from 1758 to 1775, that is 
for seventeen years, made it his constant rule to watch the rise of every 
brilliant genius, to seek his acquaintance, to court his friendship, to cultivate 
his natural feelings in favor of his country, to warn him against the hostile 
designs of Great Britain, and to fix his affections and his reflections on the 
side of his native country. I could enumerate a list, but I will confine myself 
to a few. John Hancock, afterwards president of the Congress and gover- 
nor of the State; Dr. Joseph Warren, afterwards Major-General of the 
militia of Massachusetts and the martyr of Bunker Hill ; Benjamin Church, 
the poet and orator, once a pretended, if not a real patriot, but afterwards 
a monument of the frailty of human nature; Josiah Quincy, the Boston 
‘Cicero, the great orator in the body meetings, the author of the Observa- 
tions on the Boston Port Bill, and of many publications in the newspapers.” 


And the biographer suggests that “to this list John Adams might 
with propriety have added his own name.” He was thirteen years 
younger than his cousin Samuel, and when he came upon the stage 
of public action his kinsman was exerting this large and magnetic 
influence over men. If he had been thus engaged in personal man- 
agement for selfish ends, as politicians sometimes are, his conduct 
would have been simply contemptible. But he was a patriot true 
and undefiled, and in all his immense labors he wrought for his 
country, that it might be delivered from the yoke of bondage and 
stand free and independent. 
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In 1764 slavery had not been abolished in Massachusetts, and in 
that year a female slave, named “Surry,” was given as a present 
to his wife. When told of the gift, his reply was, “ A slave cannot 
live in my house. If she comes she must. be free.” He liberated 
her at once, but she lived and died as one of his family. 

In 1765, the year of the passage of the Stamp Act, he became a 
member of the Colonial Assembly of Massachusetts, and at once 
began to instruct his associates in the art of fighting a royal gover- 
nor in a strictly constitutional way. Those were years of adroit fenc- 
ing. We haveno room for long details, but the strife waxed warmer 
and warmer, and Sam. Adams had become clearly the Massachusetts 
leader of the people. His pen and tongue were perpetually busy. He 
was carefully organizing the revolution which must soon break. He 
was not to be driven from his great purpose. Some one wrote from 
England, inquiring why Mr. Adams “was not taken off from the 
opposition by an office.” To which Gov. Hutchinson replied, “ Such 
is the obstinacy and inflexible disposition of the man that he never 
can be conciliated by any office or gift whatever.” Gov. Hutchin- 
son also bears his testimony to what has already been suggested, 
that Mr. Adams was one of the most artful and cunning men he 
ever knew in “ robbing men of their characters ”—in “calumniating | 
governors and other servants of the crown,” which being interpret- 
ed probably means that he himself had been made to appear most 
mean and ridiculous by this artful leader of the people, but that it 
was done in such a legal and constitutional way that there was no 
help for it and no relief from it. 

In 1774 Mr. Adams became a member of the Continental Con- 
gress at Philadelphia, and was present at its first session. The 
delegates, fifty-three in number, first convened Sept. 5, at the City 
Tavern, and moved thence to Carpenters’ Hall, where their sessions 
were held. John Adams, also a delegate, has given us a graphic 
description of that scene, when the question came up whether the 
meeting should be opened with prayer, .and what followed. Art 
has since glorified the occasion, but John Adams’s word-painting 
makes a vivid picture. The passage may of course be found in his 
published works, but in Wells’s Life, &c. (vol. ii. p. 223), it is 
quoted, and reads as follows : 


“When the Congress first met, Mr. Cushing made a motion that it should 
be opened with prayer. It was opposed by Mr. Jay of New-York and 
Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina, because we were so divided in religious 
sentiments—some Episcopalians, some Quakers, some Anabaptists, some 
Presbyterians, and some Congregationalists—that we could not join in the 
same act of worship. Mr. Samuel Adams arose and said ‘he was no bigot, 
and could hear a prayer from a gentleman of piety and virtue, who was at 
the same time a friend to his country. He was a stranger in Philadelphia, 
but had heard that Mr. Duché (Dushay they pronounce it) deserved that 
character, and therefore he moved that Mr. Duché, an Episcopal clergy- 
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man, might be desired to read prayers to the Congress to-morrow morning.’ 
The motion was seconded, and passed in the affirmative. Mr. Randolph, 
our President, waited on Mr. Duché, and received for answer, that if his 
health would permit, he certainly would. Accordingly next morning he 
appeared with his clerk and in his pontificals, and read several prayers in 
the established form, and then read the Collect for the 7th of September, 
which was the Thirty-fifth Psalm. ® ° ° 

“ After this, Mr. Duché, unexpectedly to everybody, struck out into an 
extemporary prayer, which filled the bosom of every one present. I 
must confess I never heard a better prayer or one so well pronounced. 
Episcopalian as he is, Dr. Cooper himself never prayed with fuch fervor, 
such ardor, such earnestness and pathos, and in language so elegant and 
sublime, for America, for the Congress, for the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay, and especially the town of Boston. It had an excellent effect upon 
everybody here.” 


It is difficult in a brief article like this to give any just and ade- 
quate idea of Mr. Adams’s services in the Continental Congress. 
For, first of all, it must be borne in mind, that he, perhaps more 
than any other one man, called that body itself into existence. Up to 
that time we were simply a collection of provinces under British 
supremacy. It was no small task to do the work preliminary to 
this first meeting of Congress in Philadelphia in 1774. There was 
an immense inertia to be overcome, to say nothing of active oppo- 
sition. And because Mr. Adams had exerted so large an agency 
in the convening of this body, he went to Philadelphia to attend its 
first session, with a set purpose not to obtrude himself upon its de- 
liberations, but to keep rather in the back-ground, until such time as 
he should be drawn naturally into an active participation in its 
debates. He was a member of the Congress for seven years, from 
1774 to 1781. If his heart rejoiced when he heard the noise of the 
guns on the 19th of April, 1775, if he called that a “fine day,” 
not with reference to the weather or the outward aspects of nature, 
but because he saw in it the “ beginning of the end,” towards which 
all his thoughts and labors were directed ; how much more did his 
heart rejoice, when on the 4th of July, 1776, he saw that Congress, 
man by man, giving their votes for that Declaration which sunder- 
ed our connection with the mother country, and launched us upon 
an independent national existence! But even then, with all his far- 
sightedness, how little could he know what he and his compatriots 
were doing when they set their hands to that great instrument! 
How vague must have been the conception of any man in that day 
as to the consequences of this transaction in the coming years of 
human history! Could he and his fellow-workers have seen what 
we are permitted to see, now at the end of a century, as to the reach 
and compass of that act, there would have been imparted such a 
joy as was not given them to know. For to every man, in his own 
time, the future lies dark and full of strange uncertainties. “We 
walk by faith, not by sight.” 
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After the war was over and our independence was established, 
the next great care was the framing of constitutions for the several 
states, and for the nation itself. In this work, both as it regards 
the federal constitution and that of his own state, Mr. Adams took 
a large and important part. In the balancing of these great inter- 
ests he was what might be called a “state-rights” man, though in 
his day that term would not imply all that is meant by it in our 
modern use. But he was apprehensive lest too much power should 
be given over to the central government, and not enough left with 
the states. On that point it has been found, practically, that the 
opinions of men are apt to vary with circumstances, and that the 
true balance can only be exactly determined by long years of expe- 
rience. And when the constitution was formed, it was certainly 
well that some were found exceedingly jealous for the honor and 
dignity of the several states. ; 

Dr. William Allen, who published the first edition of his Bio- 
graphical Dictionary in 1809, has given considerable space to Sam- 
uel Adams. He (Dr. Allen) was born in 1784, and was nineteen 
years of age when Mr. Adams died. Moreover, being at Harvard 
College during the last years of Gov. Adams’s life (that was then 
his title) , he had opportunities to see and know what kind of a man he 
was, and to hear what living men said of him. A few sentences 
from him may be fitly given in this article. 


“His ingenuity, wit and profound argument are spoken of with the 
highest respect by those who were cotemporary with him. * * * This 
was an eventful time. But Mr. Adams possessed a courage which no dan- 
gers could shake. He was undismayed by the prospect which struck terror 
into the hearts of many. * * * The leading traits in the character of 
Mr. Adams were an unconquerable love of liberty, firmness, decision; * * 
a man of incorruptible integrity. * * On the christian Sabbath he con- 
stantly went to the temple, and the morning and evening devotions in his 
family proved that his religion attended him in his seasons of retirement 
from the world. * * * 

“ He was poor. While occupied abroad in the most important and re- 
sponsible public duties, the partner of his cares supported the family at 
at home by her industry. ‘Though his resources were small, yet such were 
the economy and dignity of his house, that those who visited him found 
nothing mean or unbecoming his station. His country, to whose interests 
he devoted his life, permitted him to remain poor ; but there was not want- 
ing a few friends who showed him their regard. In this honorable poverty 
he continued to a very late period of his life ; and had not a decent compe- 
tency fallen into his hands by the very afflicting event of the death of an 
only son, he must have depended for subsistence upon the kindness of his 
friends or the charity of the public.” 


He died Oct. 2, 1803, after a life of public service reaching over 
half a century. After long employment in the affairs of Boston, 
and the State of Massachusetts, he was for quite a number of years, 
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from 1774 onward, a member of the Continental Congress ; a mem- 
ber of the Convention for framing the Constitution of the United 
States; from 1789 to 1794, Lieut-Governor of Massachusetts ; and 
from 1794 to 1797, Governor—when, through age and infirmities, 
he withdrew in a great measure from this active career, and the last 


six years of his life were passed mainly in the retirement of his © 


home. He died in his eighty-second year. 





HOLLIS, NEW-HAMPSHIRE, IN THE _WAR OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 


By the Hon. Samvet T. Worczster, A.M., of Nashua, N. H. 


Extracts from the Revolutionary Records and Documents of the 
Town.— Votes and Resolutions of its Town Meetings.—Num- 
ber of Soldiers in the several years of the War.—Their 
Wages in different years, and how paid. 


_ history as well as tradition, the provincial and early 

state records, alike with the records of very many of the 
older towns in New-Hampshire, bear ample testimony to the unani- 
mity, courage and sacrifices of the people of the then province in 
the cause of our national independence. There is abundant evi- 
dence that the like spirit and patriotism animated the population of 
most of the other New-Hampshire towns, as were manifested in the 
town meetings and doings of the people of Hollis, though, as is be- 
lieved, but in very few other towns were the revolutionary records 
and documents so well kept and preserved. Ab uno disce omnes. 
In what we have to say of Hollis, it is far from our wish to make 
any invidious distinction between the doings of the people of that 
town and what was done in the same cause and the same years in 
other New-Hampshire towns, but rather to exhibit this sketch of 
Hollis as an example and illustration of the results of the predomi- 
nant public sentiment in all parts of the province. 

The town of Hollis (spelled Holles in all the older town records, 
as well as in the town charter) was on the south line of the province, 
about 45 miles N. W. of Boston, and 22 from Concord, Mass. 
According to the provincial census taken in September, 1775, it 
then contained 1255 inhabitants, of whom 174 were males between 
the ages of 16 and 50; 60 soldiers then in the army, not counting 
10 or 11 who had previously died of disease or been killed in the 
service. Like many other towns in New-Hampshire between the 
Merrimack and Connecticut rivers, Hollis was originally chartered 
by the General Court of Massachusetts, and was included in the 
parish known: as West Dunstable, and most of its early settlers, 
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before the revolution, were from Chelmsford, Groton, and other 
Massachusetts towns between the province line and Boston. 


—_—rw 


VOTES AND RESOLUTIONS OF THE TOWN MEETINGS THE FIRST 
YEAR OF THE WAR. 


We copy verbatim from the Records of the Hollis Town Meetings 
the first year of the war, the following votes and resolutions, as ex- 
pressive of the popular sentiment and of the earnestness of its citi- 
zens in the cause of national liberty. Did our limits permit, it 
could be readily shown that the votes and resolutions of the follow- 
: ing years, and the other doings of the people of the town, were ani- 
mated with the same spirit to the end of the conflict. The records 
of these proceedings and votes of the people speak for themselves, 
and tell their own story in plain, blunt, honest Anglo-Saxon, and 
need no comment of mine to make them more intelligible or to add 
force or point to their significance. 

In the records of a “special town meeting held Nov. 7, 1774, 
more than five months before the battle of Lexington, we find the 
first recorded allusion to the impending political troubles and the 
forthcoming conflict in arms. This meeting was called to choose 
delegates to a “county congress” for Hillsborough county, to be 
holden the next day (Nov. 8) at Amherst, and was the first of three 
Hollis town meetings called for the like purpose. After having 
made choice of “ Dea. Stephen Jewett,” “Ensign Stephen Ames” and 
“Lieut. Reuben Dow,” to represent the town at that congress, the 
following preamble and resolution, with three other resolutions of 
the like tenor, were adopted by the meeting : 


ovr! 


“ PREAMBLE.—We the inhabitants of the town of Holles having taken 
into our most serious consideration the precarious and most alarming affairs 
of our land at the present day do firmly enter into the following resolu- 
tions: 

Ist. “That we will at all times endeavor to maintain our liberty and 
privileges, both civil and ‘sacred, even at the risque of our lives and for- 
tunes, and will not only disapprove, but wholly despise all such persons as 
we have just and solid reasons to think even wish us in any measure to be 
deprived of them.” 


This year (1774) it appears from the tax lists that the sum of 
£27. 16s. 3d. “Lawful money” was assessed upon the inhabitants 
for ammunition for the town, as a part of the annual tax. 

The next special town meeting was held Dec. 30, 1774, to choose 
delegates to the provincial congress at Exeter, called to advise in 
respect to a continental congress. At this meeting, as appears from 
the record of it, the following votes were passed : 

Ist. “Voted to send a delegate to Exeter to meet the delegates of this 


province to consult on a Continental congress, and John Hale, Esq., was 
chosen said delegate.” 
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2d. “Voted that we do cordially accede to the just statement of the 
rights and grievances of the British colonies and the measures adopted and 
recommended by the Continental congress for the restoration and establish- 
ment of the former, and for the redress of the latter.” 

3d. “Voted that Col. John Hale, Dea. Stephen Jewett, Dea. John 
Boynton, ry Stephen Ames, Dea. Enoch Noyes, Ensign Noah Wor- 
cester, Daniel Kendrick, Jeremiah Ames, William Brown and William 
Nevins or the major part of them, be a committee in behalf of the town to 
observe the conduct of all persons touching the association agreement.” 

4th. “Voted to raise £16. 13s. 8d. as a donation to the poor of Boston.” 


There are still to be found among the revolutionary documents of 
Hollis, three original rolls of military companies made in the year 
1775. The two oldest of these rolls are dated January 26, 1775; 
and the third, June 7, of the same year,—ten days before the 
battle of Bunker Hill. The heading of one of the two oldest rolls 
is—“A List of the Company of Militia in Holles under the 
command of Capt. Joshua Wright, made January 26th, 1775.” 
Of this company, Reuben Dow was lieutenant, and Noah Worces- 
ter ensign. Besides commissioned officers, this roll contains the 
names of 4 sergeants, 1 corporal, 1 drummer, 1 fifer, and 214 rank 
and file,—in all 224; amd it is supposed to have embraced all the 
able-bodied male inhabitants of the town, between the ages of 16 
and 60. 

The caption of the second roll is—“The Alarm List made Jan. 
ye 26th, 1775.” On this list are 100 names, and it is supposed to 
include the names of all such able-bodied men of the town as by the 
province law were exempt from military duty, either on account of 
age or from some other cause specified in the law. For the purpose 
of exhibiting the character of this roll as a curiosity of the times, 
we copy from it the first twenty-four names, with the several titles 
prefixed or-appended to each of them, and in the order in which 
they appear upon this roll : 


Capt Leonard Whiting Ensign Daniel Merrill 
Benjamin Whiting Esq Ensign Jonas Flagg 
Richard Cutts Shannon Esq — Ensign Benjamin Parker 
Samuel Cummings Esq Rev. Daniel Emerson 
Daniel Emerson Jun Esq Dea Samuel Goodhue 
Lieut Benjamin Farley Dea Nathaniel Jewett 
Lt. Samuel Farley Dea Enoch Noyes 

Lt David Farnsworth Dea John Boynton 

Lt Amos Eastman Dea Stephen Jewett 

Lt. Robert Colburn William Cummings Sch. Master 
Lt. Samuel Gridley John Hale Physician 
Ensign Stephen Ames, Samuel Hosley do. 


The title of the third of these rolls is as follows: “The List of 
the present Militia Company of Holles, exclusive of the ‘Minute 
Men’ and all that have gone into the Army, June ye 7th, 1775.” 
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Of this company Noah Worcester was captain, Daniel Kendrick 
lieutenant, and Jacob Jewett ensign, and including these officers 
this roll contains 122 names—102 less than the company roll made 
on the previous 26th of January. 

In the record of the annual town meeting, March 6, 1775, no 
reference is made in any way to the coming conflict; but on 
the 3d of April following, a special town meeting was called for 
the choice of delegates to a second county congress, to be held at 
Amherst on the 5th of that month, “and to see what method should 
be taken to raise money for the continental congress at Philadelphia.” 
After choosing and instructing the delegates to the county congress, 
the meeting, as shown by the record, 


“Also Voted that all persons who shall pay money by subscription to send 
now to the Continental Congress shall have the same deducted out of their 
Province Rates.” 


The next special town meeting was held April 23, 1775, upon 
the receipt of the following letter from Col. John Wentworth, writ- 
ten the day after the battle of Lexington, to the selectmen of Hollis, 
in behalf of the New-Hampshire Committee of Safety, and which 
forms a part of the record of the meeting : 


“Gentlemen: This moment melancholy intelligence has been received of 
hostilities being commenced between the troops under the command of Gen- 
eral Gage and our brethren of the Massachusetts Bay. The importance of 
our exerting ourselves at this critical moment has caused the provincial 
committee to meet at Exeter, and you are requested instantly to choose and 
hasten forward a delegate or delegates to join the committee and aid them 
in consulting measures necessary for our safety.” 

J. WENTWORTH, 
In behalf of the Committee of Safety.” 


“Province of New Hampshire, 
Hillsborough County, SS. 


“ Pursuant to the above notice and request, the inhabitants of the town of 
Holles being met unanimously voted, that Samuel Hobart, Esq., be and 
hereby is appointed to represent this town at Exeter, with other delegates, 
that are or shall be appointed by the several towns of this Province for the 
purpose above mentioned. 


} Special town meeting, April 23, 1775. 


Noan Worcester, Town Clerk.” 


The following is a copy of the full record of a town meeting, 
April 28, 1775, called to raise soldiers for the army, nine days after 
the battle of Lexington : 


“Province of New Hampshire, Special meeting April 28, 1775. 
Hillsborough County, SS. } Col. John Hale, Moderator. 
“At a meeting of the town of Holles called on a sudden emergency in the 

day of our public distress. 

“Ist. Voted, that we will pay two commissioned officers, four non- 
commissioned officers, and thirty-four rank and file, making in the whole 

VoL, xxx. 25 
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forty good and able men to join the army in Cambridge, paying said officers 
and men the same wages the Massachusetts men receive, and will also vic- 
tual the same till such time as the resolution of the General Court or the 
Congress of the Province of New Hampshire shall be known respecting 
the raising of a standing army the ensuing summer. 

“2nd. Voted, that the selectmen provide necessaries for sundry poor 
families where the men are gone into the army till further orders, and the 
amount be deducted out of their wages. 

“3d. Voted, that what grain was raised for the poor of Boston shall be 
one half sent to the army, and the other half to be distributed to the above 
families.” 


The sequel of the doings of the town furnishes abundant evidence 
that this vote of the 28th of April was no empty boast, and that 
the patriotic pledges then made were amply and faithfully redeemed. 

The extracts presented below are copied from the doings of a town 
meeting, May 11, 1775, called to choose delegates to the Provincial 
Congress at Exeter. 


“Voted and chose Col. John Hale and Dea. Enoch Noyes Delegates to 
the Provincial Congress to meet at Exeter on the 17th of May inst. Also, 
Voted and instructed our delegates to join the other Governments in raising 
and paying their proportions in men and money in the Defence of the Lib- 
erties of these Colonies.” 


We present next below, a full copy of the record of the third 
town meeting, held May 18, 1775, to appoint and instruct delegates 
to a third and last county congress. 


“ Province of New Hampshire, \ So town meeting, May 18, 1775. 


Hillsborough County, SS. Ensign Noah Worcester, moderator. 

“At a meeting of the inhabitants of the town of Holles, May the 18th, in 
the Day of our public distress, occasioned by a letter from Mr. Daniel 
Campbell and Mr. Jonathan Martin, a committee for calling a congress for 
this county, which congress was called for the following purpose : 

“1. Togo into some measures for the better security of the internal poli- 
cy of the county to prevent declining into a state of nature. 

“2. Tosee if the Congress will appoint a Committee of Correspond- 
ence to wait on or join the Congress of Massachusetts Bay.” 

“3. To enforce a strict adherence to the Association Agreement of the 
Continental Congress. 

“Mr. William Nevins, Mr. Jeremiah Ames and Lieut. Sam’l Farley 
chosen delegates for the congress which is to be holden at Amherst on the 
24th of May next. As to the article in the letter of Messrs. Campbell and 
Martin respecting the sending a committee to the Massachusetts congress, 

“Voted unanimously that as we have a Provincial congress now sitting 
which will doubtless send to them—therefore it appears to us not best for 
this county to take it upon them to send such a committee.” 


It is shown by the town records that the style “Province of New- 
Hampshire” was used in the margin of all warrants for town meet- 


ings till after the battle of Bunker Hill (June 17, 1775). After 
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that date, to July 4, 1776, the word “Colony” was used in those 
warrants in place of “Province,” and after the declaration of inde- 
pendence the word “State” took the place of “Colony.” 

The following is a copy of the record of the last Hollis town 
meeting in 1775, and shows, among other things, how the right to 
vote of soldiers absent in the army was settled by our ancestors one 
hundred years ago : 


“Colony of New Hampshire, Special meeting, Dec. 12, 1775. 
Hillsborough County, SS. Col. John Hale, Moderator. 
“Voted and chose Ensign Stephen Ames a delegate to the Congress or 
Assembly at Exeter for a year. 
“Sotpiers Vortes.—A dispute arose respecting some votes which were 
brought in writing of persons gone into the army, which being put to vote 
they were allowed as if the men were present themselves.” 


SOLDIERS FURNISHED FROM HOLLIS THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. 


Late at night of the 18th of April, the detachment of British 
troops under command of Lieut. Col. Smith, crossed from Boston 
common to East Cambridge on their march to Lexington and Con- 
cord. ‘The distance from Cambridge to Hollis by the roads then 
travelled was 42 miles. The news of this expedition was at once 
spread through the country by mounted express. According to the 
well-established tradition, it was brought to Hollis early in the 
morning of the 19th by Dea. John Boynton, who lived near the 
province line, and was a member of the Hollis committee of obser- 
vation, who came riding through the town at the top of his horse’s 
speed, and calling out to his townsmen as he passed, “The red-coats 
are coming and killing our men.” Riding at full speed and out of 
breath (as tradition tells the story), Dea. B. announced his message 
at the door of Capt. W., another member of the committee, living 
near the middle of the town, who had just risen from an early 
breakfast, and was then standing at his glass with his face well 
lathered, and in the act of shaving. The latter, without stopping 
to finish his work, with his face still whitened for the razor, at once 
dropped that instrument, hurried to his stable, mounted his horse, 
and in that plight assisted in spreading the alarm. Other mounted 
messengers were soon despatched to the several parts of the town to 
convey the news, and in the afternoon of the same day ninety-two 
minute-men were rallied and met on the Hollis common with their 
muskets, each with his powder-horn, one pound of powder and 
twenty bullets. : 

Having made choice of Reuben Dow as Captain, John Goss, Lieut- 
enant, and John Cummings, Ensign, this company on the evening of 
the same day, or before day-break the next morning, was on its march 
from Hollis to Cambridge. The names of all the officers of this com- 
pany, as well as of the privates, copied from an original company 
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roll, showing the time of service of each of them, with their daily 
wages and pay for travel, is to be found in the October number of the 
N. E. Hist. and Gen. Reaister for 1873, pp. 382-83. Thirty-nine 
privates of this company, as appears from this roll, after an absence 
of from six to twelve days returned home. The remainder, with 
but few exceptions, stayed at Cambridge and enlisted in other com- 
panies organized to serve for eight months. Much the largest part 
of the Hollis men who remained at Cambridge réenlisted in a new 
company commanded by Capt. Dow, which was afterwards mus- 
tered into the Massachusetts regiment of Col. Wm. Prescott, who 
lived at the time near the line of the adjoining town of Pepperell, a 
part of his farm being in Hollis, and who was a neighbor of Capt. 
Dow. Thomas Colburn and Ebenezer Youngman, two of this 
company of ninety-two, enlisted in the company of Capt. Moore, 
of Groton, in the same regiment, and were both killed at Bunker 
Hill. Others of them enlisted in the company of Capt. Spalding, 
of Nottingham West, in the New-Hampshire regiment under Col. 
Reed, and others in a company under Capt. Towne, of Amherst, 
N. H., in a Massachusetts regiment commanded by Col. Hutch- 
inson. 

The company of Capt. Dow, inclusive of its officers, consisted of 
59 men, that number making a full company under the Massachu- 
setts Act for organizing the troops of that province. It is shown 
by an original roll and return of this company, now in the office of 
the secretary of state in Boston, exhibiting the names of the wounded 
and dead, as well as of the living, that all of the 59 were from Hol- 
lis, and that it was the only company in Col. Prescott’s regiment in 
which it appears from the rolls that all the men were from a single 
town. A copy of this roll may be found in the October number of 
the Recister for 1873, pp. 384-85, from which it appears that six of 
the men had been killed at Bunker Hill, one on the 19th of June 
after the battle, and that two had died of sickness on the 29th of 
May previous. 

The original commission of Capt. Dow, dated at Watertown, 
May 19, 1775, with the autograph signature of Gen. Joseph War- 
ren, as president pro tem. of the Massachusetts Congress, is still 
preserved by the Dow family of Hollis, a copy of which appears 
below. 

“The Congress of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. 
“To Reuben Dow, Gentleman,—We, reposing especial trust and confi- 


dence in your courage and good conduct, do by these presents constitute and 
appoint you, the said Reuben Dow, to be Captain in the Company in 





the Regiment of Foot commanded by William Prescott, Esq., Colonel, 
raised by the Congress aforesaid for the defence of said Colony. You are 
therefore carefully and diligently to discharge the duty of Captain in lead- 
ing, ordering and exercising the said Company in arms, both the inferior 
officers and soldiers, and to keep them in good order and discipline ; and 
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they are hereby commanded to obey you as their Captain, and you are 
yourself to observe and follow such orders and instructions as you shall 
from time to time receive from the General and Commander in Chief of the 
Forces raised in the Colony aforesaid for the defence of the same, or any 
other of your superior officers according to military rules and discipline in 
war in pursuance of the trust reposed in you. 
Per order of the Congress, JosEPH WaRREN, President, P. T. 
Watertown, the 19th of May, 1775. 
SamveEL Freeman, Secretary, P. T.” 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THIS COMPANY. 


From an original descriptive roll (still preserved) of Capt. Dow’s 
company, showing the ages, height and complexion of fifty of his 
men, it appears that Jonathan Powers, the oldest of them, was 60 
years of age, and that the youngest was Peter Cummings, a son of 
the ensign, John Cummings, who was but 13. The next youngest 
was the fifer, Noah Worcester, Jr., long afterwards known as Noah 
Worcester, D.D., and as one of the originators of the Massachu- 
setts and American Peace Societies, who was but 16 the November 
previous. The next youngest was Phineas Nevins, killed in the 
battle, who was 17. Five of the others were but 19. The two 
oldest next to Powers were each 48; and the average age of the 
rest of the men was about 25 years. 

Fourteen of the fifty men were of “dark” complexion; the re- 
maining thirty-six being described as “light.” The three tallest of 
the men were 6 ft. in height. The shortest was the boy Peter 
Cummings, who was but 5 ft. Of the rest, one was 5 ft. 4 in. in 
height; four, 5 ft. 5 in.; eighteen, 5 ft. 6 in.; six, 5 ft. 7 in.; 
three, 5 ft. 8 in.; six, 5 ft. 9 in.; six, 5 ft. 10 in., and two, 5 ft. 
11 in. 


CASUALTIES. 


The two first deaths in this company were those of James Fisk 
and Jeremiah Shattuck, both of whom died of sickness on the 29th 
of May. The names of those killed at Bunker Hill were Phineas 
Nevins, aged 17; Jacob Boynton, 19; Isaac Hobart, 19; Peter 
Poor, 21; Thomas Wheat, 24; and Nathan Blood, 28. Caleb East- 
man, aged 23, was killed at Cambridge two days after the battle by 
the bursting of his gun. Fisk, Shattuck, Wheat and Blood were 
married and left families. The rest of the killed were unmarried. It 
is stated in Frothingham’s Siege of Boston that the whole loss in 
killed in Col. Prescott’s regiment in the battle was 42—the aggre- 
gate loss in killed of the two New-Hampshire regiments engaged 
was 20. The loss of Hollis in the battle, including the two men 
killed in Capt. Moore’s company, was 8, equal to two-fifths of the 
loss in killed of the two New-Hampshire regiments, and nearly one- 
fifth of that of the regiment of Col. P. 


vOL. XXX. 25* 
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LOSS OF EQUIPMENTS IN THE BATTLE. 


It is shown by the original rolls of Capt. Dow’s company that 
his men furnished all their own equipments, except cartridge-boxes, 
which were furnished by Nathaniel Prentice, a Massachusetts quarter- 
master, and for which they were charged 1s. 8d. each. In the fall 
of the year next after, an account was taken of the loss of equipments 
at Bunker Hill, with a view to compensation. From this account it 
appears that twenty-five of the men lost their knapsacks, valued at 
from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 8d. each; twenty-four, their tump-lines,* 1s. 
4d. each; nine, their guns, appraised from 16s. to £2. 4s. each; 
two, their bayonets; three, their cartridge-boxes; and one, his 
sword. 


THE NEW-HAMPSHIRE REINFORCEMENTS. 


Early in December, 1775, the New-Hampshire Committee of Safety 
made a call for New-Hampshire volunteers to reinforce the army at 
Cambridge, to supply the place of the Connecticut troops who had re- 
fused to remain longer in the service. Under this call, New-Hamp- 
shire with patriotic promptness is said to have sent to Cambridge 31 
companies of 63 men each, or some more than 2000 in all. The 
26th company of this force was commanded by Capt. Noah Worces- 
ter, of Hollis. No roll of the company is known now to exist, but it 
appears from Hollis revolutionary documents that it is supposed to 
have contained the names of 45 Hollis soldiers. 


NUMBER OF HOLLIS SOLDIERS THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. 
Minute men who went to Cambridge, April 19, 92 
Men in Captain Dow’s Company, 59 
Men who enlisted in other companies for 8 months, 20 
In Capt. Worcester’s company, 45 


Making in all, 216 


Deducting from this last number 58 of the 92 minute-men who 
went to Cambridge, April 19, and who afterwards enlisted a second 
time, it will be seen that 158 different soldiers went from Hollis the 
first year of the war; a number equal to more than one in eight of 
the whole population. ; 


WAGES OF SOLDIERS IN 1775, AND HOW PAID. 


We find but very little in the common histories of the revolution 
touching the wages of the brave men by whose privations and valor 
our independence was won. I have examined several original Hollis 
documents, still preserved, that throw much light upon this subject 


* Tump-line (as defined in Worcester’s Quarto prey Bes: “a strap to be placed across 
the forehead to assist a man in carrying a pack on his back.” 
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in respect to the Hollis soldiers. Among these documents there are, 
1st, the pay-roll of the company of 92 minute-men of April 19; 
2d, a pay-roll of Capt. Dow’s company, dated in August, 1775, 
after the men had been in the service 3 months and twenty days; 
3d, a document called the “Great Return,” made out and certified 
by the selectmen of Hollis, after the war was ended, showing the 
names of most of the Hollis soldiers, and the bounties and wages 
paid to each of them by the town. 

By the pay-roll of the 92 minute-men, it is shown that those of 
them who réenlisted at Cambridge in other companies were credited 
with six days’ service. For these six days, the private soldiers were 
paid 8s. 6d. each, equal to 1s. 5d., or some less than 24 cents per 
day in federal money. The wages of a corporal for the six days 
were 9s. 4d.; of a sergeant, 10s. 3d.; of the 2d lieutenant, 15s. ; 
of the Ist lieutenant, 17s. 1 1-2d. ; of the captain, £1. 5s. 7 1-2d. ; 
being somewhat less than 4s. 4d. per day, or about 80 cents in fed- 
eral money. The private soldiers who went home without réenlisting 
were paid the same daily wages, with 84d. or 7s. for travel, being 
at the rate of 1d. a mile each way. 

It appears from the pay-roll of Capt. Dow’s company that the 
private soldiers were paid £2, equal to $6.67 per month, or near 24 
cents per day ; the wages of the corporals, drummers and fifers were 
each £2. 5s. per month; of the sergeants, £2. 10s.; of the 2d 
lieutenant, £3; of the 1st lieutenant, £4; and of the captain, £6 
per month. 

From the following copy of an original receipt, now in the office 
of the Secretary of State in Boston, it appears that the soldiers in 
Capt. Dow’s company received the military coat voted by the 
Massachusetts Congress in the spring of 1775, to “eight-months’ 
men” as a bounty. 


“CampBrinGE, Nov. 20, 1775. 

“To the Honorable Committee of Supplies: This may certify that we 
who have hereunto subscribed our names do declare that we being under 
officers and soldiers enlisted under Captain Reuben Dow of Holles, in Col. 
William Prescott’s regiment, have received each of us a coat according to a 
vote of the late Congress held at Watertown, and provided by the com- 
mittee of supplies, we say received of Lieutenant John Goss of said com- 
pany.” 

This receipt has appended to it the names of 47 members of this 
company, being all the non-commissioned officers and privates of 
the company, except the nine who had been previously killed or died 
of sickness. 

It appears from the document before referred to, known as the 
“Great Return,” made by the selectmen of Hollis, that in 1775 the 
town paid for its soldiers the following sums : 
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£ead 
For the 92 minute-men in April 93. 07. 07 
For the men enlisted for eight months 792. 00. 00 


For men enlisted in Capt. Worcester’s company 115. 10. 00 
Making in all paid that year £1000. 17. 07 


STORY OF A HOLLIS WOMAN.—CAPTURE AND SURRENDER OF A 
HOLLIS TORY. 


Among the citizens of Hollis in 1775, were four known as tories, 
whose sympathies were strongly with the royal government. These 
four were Benjamin Whiting, the first sheriff of Hillsborough coun- 
ty; his brother, Capt. Leonard Whiting ; and Samuel and Thomas 
Cummings, two of the sons of Samuel Cummings, Sen., the first 
town-clerk of Hollis. We copy the following notices of the two 
Whitings from Sabine’s “Loyalists of the American Revolution,” 
vol. ii. p. 422. 


“Whiting, Benjamin, Sheriff of Hillsborough County, N. H. He was 
proscribed and banished and his property confiscated.” 

“Whiting, Leonard, of Hollis, N.H. A noted Tory. In 1775, Whiting 
was the bearer of despatches from Canada to the British in Boston, and 
was arrested in Groton, Mass., under the following circumstances. After 
the departure of Col. Prescott’s Regiment of ‘Minute Men,’ Mrs. David 
Wright, of Pepperell, Mrs. Job Shattuck, of Groton, and the neighboring 
women, collected at what is now Jewett’s bridge, over the Nashua river, 
between Pepperell and Groton, clothed in their absent husbands’ apparel, 
and armed with muskets, pitchforks, and such other weapons as they could 
find, and having elected Mrs. Wright their commander, resolutely deter- 
mined that no foe to freedom, foreign or domestic, should pass that bridge. 
Rumors were then rife that the Regulars were approaching, and frightful 
stories of slaughter flew rapidly from place to place and from house to 
house. Soon there appeared Mr. Leonard Whiting (the subject of this 
notice), on horseback, supposed to be treasonably engaged in carrying in- 
telligence to the enemy. Whiting, by direction of Mrs. Wright in her 
assumed character of Sergeant of the Bridge Guard, was seized, taken from 
his horse, searched, and detained a prisoner. Despatches were found in his 
boots, which were sent to the Committee of Safety, and Whiting himself 
was committed to the custody of the Committee of Observation of Groton.” 


The maiden name of Mrs. David Wright was Prudence Cum- 
mings, a sister of Samuel and Thomas Cummings, two of the Hollis 
tories before mentioned, and also of Benjamin Cummings, a younger 
brother, who was in the company of Capt. Dow at Bunker Hill, 
and was afterwards a soldier in the continental army. It appears 
from the Hollis Records of Births and Marriages, that Prudence 
Cummings was born at the parish of West Dunstable, now Hollis, 
Nov. 26, 1740, and that she was married to David Wright, of Pep- 
perell, Dec. 28, 1761. 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN HISTORY. 


[Continued from page 233.] 
By the Rev. Epwarp D. Ner11, President of Macalester College, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
No. VIII. 


Wasuincton’s LETTER ON THE APPOINTMENT OF JOHN Parke, POET, 
ASSISTANT QUARTER-MASTER. 


HE following letter of Washington, never before printed, is of 
interest, in view of the time and place of its being written, the 
camp at Cambridge, a few weeks after his assuming the command 
of the army; and also because of the persons to which it was ad- 
dressed, Caesar Rodney and Thomas McKean, delegates to Congress 
from Delaware; and the person alluded to, Mr. Parke, an early 
contributor to American literature. Rodney and McKean had 
always been friendly to the independence of the colonies. They 
were both members of the Stamp-Act Congress which had assem- 
bled, in 1765, at New-York, and of the Congress which had con- 
vened on the 5th of September, 1774, in Carpenters’ Hall, Phila- 
delphia. 
John Adams, in an account of a dinner he took at the house of 
Miers Fisher, a young Quaker lawyer, of Philadelphia, two days 
after the Congress of 1774 assembled, writes : 


“We had a large collection of lawyers. Mr. Andrew Allen, the Pro- 
thonotary, a Mr. Morris, the Attorney General, Mr. McKean, Mr. Reed, 
and Mr. Rodney, and besides these, Governor Hopkins, and Governor 
Ward. We had much conversation upon the practice of the law in different 
provinces. But at last we got swallowed up in politics.” 


The Mr. Parke, who brought a letter from Rodney and McKean 
to Washington, was John Parke, one of the early poets of Pennsyl- 
vania, and in 1768 a student at the College of Philadelphia. 

In looking over the “ General Orders ” of the Commander at Cam- 
bridge, we find under date of August 16, 1775, the following: 
“John Parke Esq. is appointed an Assistant Quarter Master Gen- 
eral. He is to be obeyed as such.” 

The next year, when the army was in New-York city, on June 
29th, he was appointed Lt.-Colonel of artificers. He appears to 
have been with Washington at Valley Forge and other points. 

Mr. Fisher, in an article read before the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society many years ago, gives an interesting account of his literary 
career. 

Oswald, one of his old army companions, after the war, became 
a bookseller in the Coffee House in Philadelphia, and in 1786 pub- 
lished an octavo of 334 pages from the pen of John Parke, with 
the following title : 
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“ The Lyric Works of Horace translated into English Verse, to which are 
added a number of Original Poems. By a Native of America.” 


To the usual inscriptions of the Odes of Horace, he added the 
names of his companions in the army, his friends and teachers. 

The Rev. James Davidson, one of the professors in the College 
of Philadelphia (now the University of Pennsylvania) was an 
accomplished Latin scholar, and Parke in imagination presses into 
the service the ship that brought Virgil to Athens, to transport 
Davidson from England to America. 

To the 38th Ode, Book Ist, “Ad puerum,” Parke adds the in- 
scription, “To my waiter, Jabez Trapp, soldier.” ‘ 

The last Ode of the 3d Book, in which the poet predicts immor- 
tal fame from his verses, commencing with the line, 


‘* Exegi monumentum gere perennius,”’ 


he inscribes “To L’t Colonel Ebenezer Oswald of the American 
Artillery,” now become his publisher. 

The 14th of the same Book, which celebrates the return of Au- 
gustus from Spain, is paraphrased, and made to refer to the return 
of General Washington from Virginia. The opening verses are as 
follows : 

** Rejoice, Columbia! for thy Son, 
As great Alcides did of yore, 
With laurels crown’d and fame in batiles won, 
Returns victorious from Virginia’s shore ! 
Cornwallis vanquished and our Country saved, 
The grateful tribute of our joy demands. 


On every heart his name’s engraved 
Long as the United Empire stands. 


** Chaste Martha shall embrace her spouse, 

So long detained by war’s alarms ; 

And to the righteous Heaven prefer her vows 

For giving back her hero to her arms. 

Her widowed daughter, beautiful in tears 

Shall grace the scene and swell the thankful train, 
While aged matrons, bent with years, 
Shall crown the supplicated fane.’’ 


The reference in the second verse is to Mrs. Washington’s daugh- 
ter-in-law, Eleanor Calvert, the widow of her son John Parke Cus- 
tis, who. was aid-de-camp to Washington at Yorktown, and died a 
few weeks after the surrender of Cornwallis. 

There has been no alteration in the spelling of 


WASHINGTON’S LETTER. 


Camp at Cambridge, Aug. 30 1775. 
Gent* 
I endeavoured to pay the best attention in my power to your recom- 
mendation of Mr. Parke, by making him an assistant Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, an office indispensably necessary in discharge of that important and 
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troublesome business. I wish it was in my power to provide for more of 
the young Gentlemen, who, at their own expence have travelled and now 
continue here, from Pennsylvania and elsewhere; but the Congress seems 
to have put it out of their own power to do this, leaving by their instruc- 
tions to me, the ultimate appointment of all officers as high as a Colonel to 
the Government in which the Regiments originated, the obvious conse- 
quence of which is, that every commission will be monopolized by these 
four New England Governments ; the good policy and justice of which, I 
submit to your better judgment, but should give it as my own opinion, that 
as the whole Troops are now taken into the pay of the United Colonies, the 
Congress (which I presume will either by themselves, or a Committee of 
their own Body always be sitting) ought to reserve the filling up of all 
vacancies themselves, in order that Volunteers from every Government may 
have an equal chance of preferment instead of confining all offices to a 
few Governments to the total exclusion of the rest. Ihave dropt these 
thoughts by way of hints wh*™ you may improve or reject as they shall 
appear to have or want weight. 

For the occurrences of the Camp, the State of the Army &c. I refer to 
my Publick Letters addressed to Mr. Hancock, and with great respect, and 
gratitude for y’ good wishes contained in your Letter 


I remain Gentl" 
Y’r most obed’t H’ble 
Servt 
G° WASHINGTON. 





LETTERS OF CAPT. THOMAS MIGHILL, OF ROWLEY, 
MASS. 


Communicated by the Hon. Wiiu1am D. NortHEND, A.M., of Salem, Mass. 
Copied from the originals in his possession. 


f ppennerng Mighill, the writer of the following letters, was the 
i captain of the first Rowley company in the Revolutionary war. 
He was deacon of the first church in Rowley, from 1769 to the time 
of his death, Aug. 26, 1807. He was also town clerk twenty-five 
years, was representative to the General Court from 1783 to 1793 
inclusive, and a member of the Massachusetts Convention which 
ratified the Federal Constitution. He voted against its ratification. 
The vote stood 187 yeas and 168 nays. He resided in the house 
now owned by the widow of William Moody in Rowley. 

His wife was Sarah Northend, daughter of Capt. John Northend, 
who earlier was captain of the first foot company of Rowley. Tra- 
dition says that she loaded a wagon, at Rowley, with provisions, 
and drove it alone to our troops near Boston, a distance of about 
thirty miles, where she distributed its contents among the soldiers. 
It is probably true, and the first of these letters is suggestive of it. 
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Camp N Feb. 21. 1776 


To my dear wife and children 

I am in prity good Health. I did expect to have been at Rowley 
before this day, and it is a great disappointment to me for I want to see you 
vere much. I asked the Gen! but he told me he did not know as he could 
give me leave to go I do not expect to have leave untill we make an 
atack on Boston which I suppose will be in a fortnit or three week if the 
weather be good for working and what will be ye Issue Heaven only know- 
eth give my kind respect to my friends. ' 

I whould have you save what provisions you have to part with for the 
Poor and especially those in the army if you want money I expect soon to 
send sum to you but as for my Coming have not too much dependance for 
if I should not the disappointment will be the greater. Thomas Pee has in- 
listed with me he ran away and enlisted three times since and Has spent 
his wages and is in debt now 20 Dollars now sick at the Hospatal. I re- 
main your true friend till Death 

Tuomas MiGaHILt. 

If you have an opertunity send me two 

Shirts if redy put fine cloth to the sleaves. 


IL. 
Norwich April 6. 1776 

To my Dear wife and Children 

I imbrace this opertunity to let you know whereI am We arived at 
Norwich this day except David Story he being unwell we left him on the 
road but I am in hopes he will be well so as to follow after us I am in 
good Health we are to march on the morrow to New London then I expect 
we shall go by Water to New York I have not time to write only to let you 
know how I do ° 

remember me to all friends wishing peace with Godlyness to be and 
abound among you From your friend and affectionate Husband and 
Father Tuomas MIGHILL. 

[ Addressed, “To Capt. Tho* Mighill | of Rowley | 

In | the Bay Coliny.”] 


III. 
New York July 17" 1776. 


I wrote you last month and Sent you Sum money by the Post but had 
no return to let me know weather you had recd the Same or know how 
you did. I have Sent by the Same Post Twenty three Pounds four Shil- 
ings L M be so kind as to write me by the Post that I may hear how you 
do for it is a Verey Dark day I have not time to let you know how the 
affairs stand. I was out last night and have but a few minits to write 
the men that was in the Conspirecy are Still in confinement it is expected 
my Drum‘ Green will be condem’d two large Ships and 3 tenders went 
by our Batreys on the 12 Instant. a great maney Cannon was discharged 
on both Sides we are informed by Deserters we kiled and wounded a Con- 
siderable number of theirs but not one of ours we had 6 men killd by our 
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own Cannon they went up Hudsons River about 30 miles it is Thought 
there is 120 Ships about 10000 thousand men enemy they lay all within 
Sight of our incampment we are upward of 40000 men the camp disorder 
prevails in the armey very much but a few dies Lord How has Sent a 
Flag with a letter to George Washing Esq’ But we know no Such a man 
































ey the letter was Sent back again and a nother Came Subscribed George 
ou Washington Esq’ &c. &c. &c. as Iam informed it fared the Same fate as the 
ld former I hear there is one come this day but we have so many fals reports 
an that we know not what to beleve a number of Ships is gorn out this day 
he it is thought they are gorn to stop up our paseg on the other side of Long 
W- Island remember me to all friends To my Dear wife and children 


Tuomas MIGHILL. 


he P.S. I recd a letter from son Gage 
to [ Addressed: ‘To Capt. | Tho" Mighill | of Rowley | 
nd New England | Post Paid.”} 





LETTERS OF SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE, MILITARY MEN, AND OTHERS, 
DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


Communicated by Joun S. H. Foae, M.D., of South Boston, Mass. 


HE following letters,’ selected from my collection of autographs, 
will give an idea of the state of affairs in Philadelphia and in 
the various military camps, at various times during the Revolution. 
The letters of Robert Howe, Joseph Reed and Joseph Warren, 
show much of the spirit that pervaded the people from one extreme 
of the colonies to the other, in the period immediately preceding it. 
Those of John Adams, Elbridge Gerry and John Langdon give 
some idea of the extent to which the thought of an independent 
government had taken possession of the public mind. The letter of 
Gen. Gage seems almost prophetic, though written ten years before 
the Declaration of Independence. 


-_-ovrPe WwW ct 


Thomas Gage to Robert Monckton. 
New York 28 Sept. 1765. 
Dear Sir, 

As the Government of Berwick will keep you in England, and on 
that Account more agreeable to you, than that of New York, I beg Leave to 
congratulate you on His Majestys’ Appointing you to Succeed the late Gen- 
eral Guise. Though I can assure you it is a great Disappointment to the 
People in general of this Province, who testify their Regret in losing you. 

The sooner S* Henry Moore arrives the better, tho’ he will find his hands 
full, and will enter upon Government in most troublesome and boisterous 
Times. Zhe Provinces never declared their Sentiments of Independency so 


1 Only a portion of the lettters furnished by Dr. Fogg appear in this number of the 
REGISTER.—ED. 
26 


VOL. XXX. 
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openly before. And they state their Grievances, (if in reality they have any) 
in such a way, that I do not see how it will be possible to relieve them. They 
push Matters so closely to the Point, that the Subject seems to be, whether 
they are Independent States, or Colonys dependent on Great Britain. 

Sir Henry Seaton is arrived, as is also Lieut Lyons, and you may be as- 
sured Sir, that I shall always receive very great Pleasure, in serving any 
Persons recommended by you, as far as I have Power. 

Capt: Sheriffe certainly merits the Character you are pleased to give of 
him. He is very obliging and assiduous. 

I hope you have perfectly recovered of your late Indisposition, and that 
you will enjoy a Series of Health. 

I am with very great Regard, 
Dear Sir, 
Genl: Monkton. Your most obedient 
humble Servant 
Txo* GaGe. 


[Endorsed: “ Genl. Gage To Genl. Monkton | 28 Sept 1765.” 
“ Provinces never declared their sentiments of | Independency 
so openly before.” } 


From Robert Howe. 


Wilmington 30™ of March 1773. 
Dear Sir, 

The zeal, capacity and Eloquence you displayed as a Representative 
of the People upon some constitutional questions of the greatest import- 
ance to America while I was in Virginia, gave you a just Claim to my at- 
tention and Approbation as a Brother Member of a sister Colony, and did 
you honour as a Patriot determined to support the Rights and Liberties of 
your Country uninfluenced by fear favour or affection. 

It is to this opinion of you sir, You owe the liberty I now take of intro- 
ducing to your notice and civilities Mr: Josiah Quincy of Boston, who 
Breathing the spirit of Liberty has abilities and Resolution to defend it, 
and so can not but be an acceptable Acquaintance to one of your disposition. 
I shall therefore make no Apology for the trouble I give you in this letter, 
indeed I flatter myself I shall give pleasure to each of you by making you 
acquainted with one another. 

I must beg of you sir to make my compliments to Mr: Councillor Lee 
and to all your Relations to whom I have the pleasure to be known and 
permit me to add that should any of your acquaintance come to this Coun- 
try a line from you will entitle them to the attention of 

Dr. Sir Your most ob. Servt: 
R. Howe. 


1 There is no superscription to this letter. I think it must have been addressed to one of 
the Lees of Virginia. 

Josiah Quincy, as appears from his Memoir, travelled in North Carolinain 1773. He 
thus writes: “ March 30, spent the night at Mr. Harnett’s—the Samuel Adams of North 
Carolina, except in point of fortune. Robert Howe, Esq., Harnett, and myself, made the 
social triumvirate of the evening. The plan of continental correspondence highly relished, 
much wished, and resolved upon as proper to be pursued.” 

This letter, as will be seen, bears the same date, and was probably written on the very 
evening that Quincy and Howe were at Harnett’s house. J. 8, HP. 
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Joseph Reed to John Hancock. 


Dear Sir, 

I am sorry to be obliged to renew an Acquaintance from which I had 
so much Pleasure on so melancholy an Occasion as the State of your Pub- 
lick Affairs at present affords: Being obliged to attend a sick Relation in 
the Country I was not able to meet the Committee appointed to transmit 
an Answer to the Letters received by Express; but I could not excuse my- 
self from giving you such farther Information as may enable you to form 
a proper Idea of the Temper & Disposition of the Inhabitants of Philad*. 
A general Indignation is expressed by all Ranks of People at your singu- 
lar & barbarous Situation. But it has always happened in the publick 
Affairs of that City that some Time must be given to animate the Mass of 
the People. The Quakers who form a very respectable & numerous Body 
of our Citizens are always timid and cautious—There are also some private 
& partial Interests in the City that endeavour to damp the rising Spirit of 
Liberty & Opposition, particularly a Number of Gentlemen interested in 
the new Colony on the Ohio which has been obstructed by the Commotions 
of America—Under these circumstances we Thought ourselves exceedingly 
happy to commence an Opposition even on general Ground which I hope 
will every Day extend & e’er long bring about the desirable Union in a 
general suspension of all Trade to Great Brittain, & the West India Islands, 
until some adequate Relief is afforded. But in Order to bring about so 
salutary a Measure I apprehend it will be expected that those Towns in 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay, who are not under the immediate Pres- 
sure of this cruel Act will stand forth in Behalf of their Brethren & lead 
the Way in this great but necessary Sacrifice for the Salvation of our com- 
mon Liberty—Could this be extended to the Port Towns of New Hamp- 
shire & Connecticut I think that it would succeed in Philad*; but unhap- 
pily the Evasions of the last Non-Importation Agreement to the North- 
ward have diffused such Jealousies, that nothing but a most vigorous & gen- 
eral Opposition (to which Interest must for a Time give Way) can restore 
the Confidence necessary to carry any seasonable & proper Measure into 
Execution—The Trade of Philad* during the Non-Importation Agreem* 
was so much injured by the unfair & interested Conduct of some of the 
neighboring Colonies that in my Opinion it will be very difficult to prevail 
upon the Inhabitants to relinquish their Trade unless they are convinced 
that the Suspension will be very general & therefore effectual. The present 
Views of the Friends of Boston are gradually to warm & animate the Peo- 
ple both from the Press & otherwise, to make them consider it as a com- 
mon Cause & unite as a Band of Brothers. To have pressed an immediate 
Closure with the Proposal of your Town of the 13 May would in all Pro- 
bability have been opposed & perhaps defeated. But you may depend upon 
it that your Friends are many, warm and spirited. Mr: Dickinson spoke 
fully at the Meeting & pathetically recommended your Cause as the Cause 
of all. Indeed as far as can be judged from the Sentiments expressed on 
that Occasion you need not doubt but Philad* will be brought to concur in 
any Measure which may be generally adopted thro’ the Colonies to relieve 
you from your present Distress & defeat the wicked Design of a corrupt & 
infamous Minister. 

I am sure you will pardon this hasty Scrawl. It is the Effusion of a Mind 
deeply affected with your present Calamity & tremblingly alive in the 
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Cause of Liberty.—But you will consider it as only containing the senti- 
ments of a private obscure Person and therefore to be weigh’d only as such. 

I pray God to direct you to wholesome & proper Measures & hope the 
humiliating & base Submission required by the Act of Parliament will not 
be made but in the last Extremity: Those who give up essential Liberty 
for temporary Safety deserve neither Liberty nor Safety says a great 
Author. I am with much Respect 

& Esteem D' Sir, 
Your most obed: Hble 


Trenton 30 Miles from Servt. 
Philad* May 22, 1774. Jos: REEp. 


John Adams to Joseph Palmer. 
Philadelphia September 26. 1774. 


Dr. Sir. 

Yesterday I had the pleasure of receiving yours of the fourteenth In- 
stant, for which I am very much obliged to you. I receive a greater 
Pleasure from the Letters of my Friends, than ever, and every Line we re- 
ceive is of Use to us. 

Before this reaches you the Sense of the Congress concerning your Wis- 
dom, Fortitude and Temperance, in the Massachusetts in general and the 
County of Suffolk in particular, will be public in our Country.—It is the 
universal Sense here that the Mass. Acts, and Murder Act ought not to be 
Submitted toa Moment. But then, when you ask the Question what is to 
be done? they answer Stand Still, bear, with Patience, if you come to a 
Rupture with the Troops all is lost—Resuming the first Charter, Absolute 
Indepen’cy &c are Ideas which Startle People here. 

It Seems to be the general opinion here that it is practicable for Us, in 
the Massachusetts to live wholly without a Legislature and Courts of Justice 
as long as will be necessary to obtain Relief.—TIf it is practicable, the general 
Opinion is, that We ought to bear it—The Commencement of Hostilities is 
exceedingly dreaded here. It is thought that an Attack upon the Troops, 
even tho it should prove successfull and triumphant, would certainly involve 
the whole Continent in a War.—It is generally thought here that the 
Ministry would rejoice at a Rupture in Boston, because that would furnish 
him with an Excuse to the People at home, and unite them with him in an 
opinion of the Necessity of pushing Hostilities, against Us. 

On the Contrary, the Delegates here and other Persons from all Parts, 
are universally, very Sanguine, that if Boston and the Massachusetts, can 
possibly Steer a middle Course between Obedience to the Acts, and open 
Hostilities with the Troops, the Exertions of the Colonies, will procure a 
total Change of Measures and full Redress for Us. 

However my Friend, I cannot, at this Distance pretend to judge. We 
must leave all to your Superior Wisdom. 

What you propose, Sir, of holding out some Proposal which Shall Shew 
our Willingness to pay for our Protection at Sea, is a Subject, often men- 
tioned in private Conversation here. Many Gentlemen have pursued the 
Thought, and digested their Plans: But what is to be the Fate of them I 
ca’nt say. 

It is my opinion, Sir, that we do our full Proportion towards the Protec- 
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tion of the Empire, and towards the Support of the Naval Power.—To the 
Support of the Standing Army, We ought never to contribute voluntarily. 

A Gentleman, put into my Hands a Plan, a few Days ago, for offering to 
raise 200.000 £ St. annually and to appropriate it to the maintenance of a 
Ship of War. 

But is this not Surrendering our Liberty ? 

I have not Time however to discuss these Questions at present—I hope 
to have the Pleasure of considering these Things in private Conversation— 
mean Time, I pray God to direct assist and protect you, and all our Friends, 
amidst the Dangers that Surround you. 

Am glad to hear Mr: Cranch is about taking Refuge at Braintree. I 
wish every living Creature, except the Tories, was well provided for in the 
Country. My Respects to all your worthy Family. I remain, with great 
Respect 

Your Friend & humb. Servt. 
To Joseph Palmer Esq. Joun ADAMS. 
Germantown. 


Joseph Warren to Joseph Palmer. 


Boston January 14, 1775. 
Dear Sir, 
I hope your Health is by this Time perfectly recovered. Mr Gridley 
(as an Engineer) is (I apprehend) much wanted, we have an Opportunity 
of obliging him which will I believe secure him to us in Case of Necessity. 

The Furnace owned by him and Mr. Quincy is held as Security for £250 
L Money. Mr: Pitts has this Money and is willing to lend it if the Security 
is good. He confides in [your] Judgement, begs you would visit the Furnace, 
know what it is worth as it now Stands, and what the Place would be worth 
if Fire should destroy the Buildings. 

If you can settle this Matter I think you will do the Cause an essential 
Service—I need not urge you to undertake this Affair. Your Zeal in the 
Cause of your Country is a sufficient Stimulus. 

I am Sir your most obed*. 
Mr: Palmer. Sert: Jos WARREN 


[Addressed: “ Mr: Joseph Palmer | German Town.” 


Endorsed in the handwriting of Gen. Joseph Palmer: “ Doct™ Warren | 
Jan’. 14 1775] 


Daniel Moulton to the Selectmen of Kittety, Me. 


York Apr’. 26 1775. 
Gentlemen, 

As the Times are Difficult & Hazzardous And we know not but our 
Enemies Troops or some of them, at least may Land here and Attack us, 
I am concerned about the County Records of Deeds, and have concluded in 
my own Mind, upon the first Intelligence of Danger to pack them up in 
Chests, under Lock and have them ready at a Minits Notice to convey them 
to some remote place of Safety. 

Sho* be glad of your & the Justices of your Town’s Advice & Direction 

VOL. XXX. 26* 
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in the matter as Soon as possable, That if to be removed, say when, 
where &c. 
I am, your Distress’d Friend & fellow Sufferer. 
Dan. Movtron. 


[Addressed : “To the Gentlemen | Selectmen | of the Town of | 
Kittery.” ] 


George Washington to Joseph Palmer. 
Cambridge Aug 22¢ 1775. 


Sir, 

In answer to your favour of yesterday I must inform you, that I have 
often been told of the advantages of Point Alderton with respect to its 
command of the shipping going in and out of Boston Harbour; and that it 
has, before now, been the object of my particular enquiries——That I find 
the Acc differ, exceedingly, in regard to the distance of the Ship Channel, 
—<« that, there is a passage on the other side of the light House Island for 
all Vessells except Ships of the first Rate. 

My knowledge of this matter would not have rested upon enquiries only, 
if I had found myself at any one time since I came to this place, in a con- 
dition to have taken such a Post.—But it becomes my duty to consider, 
not only what place is advantageous, but what number of Men are necessary 
to defend it—how they can be supported in case of an attack—how they 
may Retreat if they cannot be supported—& what stock of Ammunition 
we are provided with for the purpose of self defence, or annoyance of the 
Enemy.—In respect to the first, I conceive our defence must be propor- 
tioned to the attack of Gen' Gage’s whole force (leaving him just enough 
to man his Lines on Charles Town Neck & Roxbury) and with regard to 
the Second, and most important object, we have only 184 Barr’* of Powder 
in all, which is not sufficient to give 30 Musket Cartridges a Man, and scarce 
enough to serve the Artillery in any brisk action a single day. 

Would it be prudent then in me, under these circumstances, to take a 
Post 30 miles distant from this place when we already have a Line of Cir- 
cumvalation at least Ten Miles in extent, any part of which may be attack- 
ed (if the Enemy will keep their own Counci!) without our having one 
hours previous Notice of it ? Or is it prudent to attempt a Measure 
which necessarily would bring on a consumption of all the Ammunition we 
have; thereby leaving the Army at the Mercy of the Enemy, or to disperse ; 
and the Country to be Ravaged, and laid waste at discretion?——-To you 
Sir who is a well wisher to the cause, and can reason upon the effects of 
such a Conduct, I may open Myself with freedom, because no improper 
discoveries will be made of our Situation; but I cannot expose my weak- 
ness to the Enemy (tho I believe they are pretty well informed of every 
thing that passes) by telling this, and that man who are daily pointing out 
this—-that—and t’other place, of all the motives that govern my actions, not- 
withstanding I know what will be the consequence of not doing it—namely, 
that I shall be accused of inattention to the publick Service—& perhaps 
with want of Spirit to prosecute it—But this shall have no effect upon my 
Conduct. I will steadily (as far as my judgement will assist me) pursue 
such measures as I think most conducive to the Interest of the cause, and 
rest satisfied under any Obloquy that shall be thrown, conscious of having 
discharged my Duty to the best of my abilities. 
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I am much obliged to you however, as I shall be to every Gentleman, for 
pointing out any measure which is thought conducive to the publick good, 
and chearfully follow any advice which is not inconsistent with, but corris- 
pondant to, the general Plan in view, & practicable under such particular 
circumstances as govern in cases of the like kind.—In respect to point 
Alderton, I was no longer ago than Monday last, talking to Gen' Thomas 
on this head, and proposing to send Col? Putnam down to take the dis- 
tances &c, but considered it could answer no end but to alarm, & make the 
Enemy more vigilant, unless we were in a condition to possess the Post to 
effect. I thought it as well to postpone the matter a while. 

I am Sir 
Y¥* Very H"* Serv‘ 
G. WASHINGTON. 

[Addressed : “To | the Hon®* | J. Palmer | Watertown.”] 


Samuel Adams to James Warren. 


Philad*. Nov: 14. 1775. 
Dear Sir. 

I wrote to you a few days ago by Fessenden and then promised to 
write you again by Dr Morgan who is so obliging as to take the Care of 
this Letter. The Dr. though not yet arrived to the Age of forty has long 
sustained the Character of learned and is very eminent in the Profession of 
Physick and Surgery, and I dare say will fill the place to which he is ap- 
pointed with Dignity. 

You will find him to be an agveeable Acquaintance. 

I have not time to write you a long Letter and indeed if I had I ought 
not to do it, for I believe my last effectually tired your Patience. 

I will only tell you that an Account is just come from Virginia, that Dun- 
more had Landed a Number of Men in Hampton whereupon a Scuffle en- 
sued, with the Loss of fifty on his Side, besides the sinking of one of his 
Tenders—We wait with Impatience for a Confirmation of this Story— 

I am in haste 
Your affectionate Friend 
S. Apams. 


[Addressed: “To | The Hon”. James Warren Esq | at | Watertown” 
“ Favored by | Dr: Morgan.” ] 


John Langdon to Josiah Bartlett. 


Col: Bartlett. Portsm®: Feby: 26. 1776. 
Dear S*. 

Things are pretty much in the same Situation as they were, at my last 
writing you,—not one word about independence, am ready to think he’s gone 
out of Town, and those gentlemen who kept him Company while in Town, 
seem rather ashamed of them Selves—Inclosed you have a Draught of 
our harbor, or rather, a sketch, by which you have a Tolerable view of the 
Channel, and the place where the Ship is built,—after makeing what use of 
it you please, you may present it to my Friend Mr: Wharton, by which he 
may see what a safe Harbour he sends his flower to.—I have got no Draught 
of the Ship as yet.—but, we are going on with one of our own Drawing, by the 
Dimentions which I bro’t down. pray Bring me down every Necessary from 
the Committee. do’nt Cramp my Genius, and the ship shall be Launched 
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soon—my kind Regards to all, and Believe me to be with Respect—Your 
Friend & H"': Serv‘. 
Jn°. LANGDON. 
[ Addressed: “ Honl: Josiah Bartlett Esq: | Member of Congress | Phila- 
delphia.” ] 


Portion of an imperfect Letter of Samuel Adams to Joseph Palmer. 


Some Advantages arose to our Colony by the Congress adopting the 
Army raised in New England the last Spring; but among other Circum- 
stances attending it, this was one, namely, that it being now a Continental 
Army, the Gentlemen ofall the Colonies had a Right to and put in for a Share 
in behalf of their Friends in filling up the various Offices. By this Means, 
it was thought, that military Knowledge & Experience as well as the military 
Spirit would spread through the Colonies ; and besides, that they would all 
consider themselves the more interested in the Success of our Army, and in 
providing for its Support. But then there was less Room for Persons be- 
longing to the Colonies which had first raised the Army, who were well 
worthy of Notice. Many of our Friends were discontented who did not 
advert to this as the true Cause why they were not promoted. * * * * * 

Theartily congratulate you upon the sudden and important Change of our 
Affairs, in the Removal of the Barbarians from the Capital. We owe our 
grateful Acknowledgements to him, who is, as he is frequently stiled in 
Sacred Writ, “ The Lord of Hosts.” We have not yet been informed with 
Certainty what Course the Enemy have steered.—I hope we shall be upon 
our Guard against future Attempts. Will not Care be immediately taken 
to fortify the Harbour, and thereby prevent the Entrance of Ships of War 
ever hereafter ?—But I am called off and must conclude abruptly. 

Adieu my Friend, and be assured that I am affectionately 

To Yours, S. Apams. 
Genl: Palmer. Phila. Apr. 1776. 


John Adams to Joseph Palmer. 


Philadelphia April 12. 1776. 
Sir, 
We begin to make some little Figure here in the Naval Way. Capt: 
Barry was fitted out here a few days ago in a sixteen Gun Brig, and put to 
Sea by the Roebuck Man of War which lies in Delaware River, and after 
he got without the Capes fell in with a Tender belonging to the Liverpool 
Man of War, and took her after an Engagement of two Glasses—She had 
8 Carriage Guns and a Number of Swivells. One Thing remarkable is that 
four of her Guns are marked Liverpool, which shows that Guns are not 
very plenty with them otherwise the Liverpool would not have Spared any 
Part of hers. 

I long to hear what Fortifications are preparing for Boston Harbour.—I 
cant but Think that Row Gallies would be of excellent Use. They might 
dodge about behind the Islands in that Harbour and into Shoal Water, in 
such a Manner, that the Weight of their Metal, and the Certainty of their 
Shoot, and the Place, between Wind & Water, at which They would be 
levell’d, would render them terrible to large Ships. Fire, carried upon 
Rafts and in Small Vessells, I should think would be very troublesome to 
these Gentry. I cannot bear the Thought of their ever getting into Boston 
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again, or into that Harbour.—I would willingly contribute my share, that 
indeed would be but little, towards any Expense, nay I would willingly go 
and work myself upon the Fortifications if that was necessary. 

Where will the Cloud burst next? Are they gone to Halifax? Will 
they divide their Force? Can they do that with Safety? Will they attempt 
Quebec? or will they come to New York? or will they come to Phila- 
delphia, or go farther South, to Virginia, or one of the Carolinas? or, which 
I Sometimes suspect is more probable than any other Supposition, will they 
linger out the Summer in Halifax, like Lord Loudoun and themselves, 
fighting Mock Battles and acting Grubstreet Plays? I should dread this, 
more than their whole Force applied to any Part of the Continent. 

I really think this would be the best Game they can play with such a Hand 
as they have, for upon my Word I am almost enough elated to boast that 
We have high, low, & Jack in our Hands, and we must be bad Gamesters 
indeed if We loose the Game. 

You and the rest of my Friends are so busy I presume in purifying Bos- 
ton of Small Pox, and another Infection which is much more malignant, I 
mean Toryism, and I hope in fortifying the Harbour, that I have reconciled 
myself, to that State of Ignorance, in which I still remain of all the Parti- 
culars, discovered in Boston. 

Am very desirous of knowing if I could, what Quantities of Salt Petre 
come in, and what Progress is made in the Manufacture of it, and of Can- 
non & Musquitts, and especially the Powder Mills—have you Persons who 
understand the Art of making Powder? 

Your friend 
Joseph Palmer Esq. Joun ADAMS. 


William Floyd to John McKesson. 
Phila: May 9. 1776. 
Dear Sr. 

I have this morning Rec*. a letter from Thomas Everit acquainting that 
he was offering to his Creditors the payment of one half Down provided he 
Could have letter of licence for two years and half, if there is no better 
Chance and the Creditors in General agree to it, I believe you had as good 
Do it in my behalf. But I leave the matter wholly with you to Conduct 
it as you would your own, and I shall be Content—two Men of War 
yesterday came up the River with some tenders and prize vessels with them 
between Wilmington and Chester, they were met by 13 Roegalleys of this 
place when a Battle Ensued which lasted most all the afternoon, with very 
heavy fireing on Both Sides. I have not heard the Galleys have suffered 
any Damage, the Roe Buck which is the largest Ship was Obliged to Stop 
the Bullet holes Round her Side and at highwater Ran aground: while the 
men of War was Engaged, our vessel the Wasp went out of Wilmington 
River and Retook one of the prize vessels, the provence Ship mounting 16 
or 18 guns full maned is gone to the Assistance of the Galleys. We have 
no news this morning from them But expect every moment to hear. 

The preparations which are making By our Enemies on the other side 
the water from the Intelligence we have, appears to be Very Considerable, 
which makes it Necessary that all the Collonies should be in a Situation best 
Calculated to Exert its whole Strength. I think it Cannot be long before 
our provencial Congress will think it Necessary to take up Some more 
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Stable form of Government than what is now Exercised in that provence. 
the two Carolinas have Done it, and Virginia I expect will soon Do the 
Same. As to Commissioners Coming to treat of peace we have little or no 
hopes of it therefore we ought to be in a Situation to preserve our Liberties 


another way— my Compliments 
to all friends. I am S* your 
Most Obe'. 
W™. Froyp. 


[Addressed : “To | John McKesson Esquire | at | New York” 
“Free W Floyd” ] 


Elbridge Gerry to Joseph Palmer. 


Philadelphia May 31. 1776. 
Dear Sir, 

The Conviction which y* late Measures of Administration have brot to 
y® Minds of doubting Persons has such an Effect, that I think y* Colonies 
cannot long remain an independent depending People, but that they will 
declare themselves as their Interest & Safety have long required, entirely 
separated from y* prostituted Government of G Britain. Upon this Subject 
I have wrote to our Friend Col: Orne & beg leave to refer you thereto— 
The principal object of our attention at this important Time I think should 
be y® Manufacturing Arms, Lead & Cloathing, & obtaining Flints, for I 
suppose since y° Measures adopted by North Carolina and Virginia that 
there cannot remain a Doubt with our Assembly of y* propriety of declaring 
for Independency and therefore that our Tho’ts will be mostly directed to 
y® Means for supporting it. Powder & Cannon are so successfully manu- 
factured that if y* Spirit continues & with sufficient Encouragement for y* 
Manufacturer I think We may be sure of full Supplies—With respect to 
Arms then, is it not necessary that each Amemily should give such En- 
couragement as will effectually answer y® purpose? I was of opinion last 
fall that twelve Dollars should be given for all that should be brot to the 
Commissary in Consequence of y* Resolve then issued by y* Court, but 
since that was not y® opinion of y° Members in General & We are now 
greatly in Want of this Article would it not be a good plan to exempt from 
y® Duties of War all Manufacturers of fire Arms, to give a premium to them 
for each Apprentice which they shall take & Journeyman that they shall 
employ, & thirteen or fourteen Dollars for all that shall be delivered 
agreeable to y® former Resolve in twelve Months. Surely when y*® Success 
of our Measures so much depends on obtaining the Article We shall not 
hesitate to give such Encouragement as will obtain it with as good Success 
as We have heretofore y® Article of Saltpetre. 

The Lead you have before attended to and I hope you will pursue y® plan 
of carrying on y® Works at North Hampton. Ifa Manufacturer is Wanted 
I apprehend the Colony of Virginia will spare Us one. They sent to 
Europe for several & are now successfully carrying on y® Works in that 
Colony. Pray my Dear Sir pursue these objects as of y* greatest 
Importance. 

Flints I think must be imported, & Cloathing may be manufactured if y° 
Inhabitants are timely apprized thereof. Would it not be well to recom- 
mend to them at large to exert themselves for obtaining by their manu- 
factures a Sufficiency of Woolen and Linnen for y* ensuing Year, & also for 
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y® Assembly to cause a Sufficient Number of Blankets, Coats &c to be made 
for y° Soldiers agreeable to y° Method pursued y° last Year? The Men 
must be well fed, cloathed, armed, and payed or You can never oblige them 
to do their Duty. 

Our Friends Major Hawley y® Speaker, Gen'. Orne & Mr: Sullivan I 
think will assist & promote these Measures, if you think it convenient to 
suggest y® Same. 

I hope that one or more Cannon Forges will be encouraged in our 
Colony, and with Respect to Cloathing think that after this Year our 
Trade will plentifully supply us.—I remain Sir with sincere Regard for your 
Self and all our Friends Your most obed' & 

Very humb* Serv’. 
ELBRIDGE GERRY. 


P.S. If Manufacturers can be obtained without sending to Virginia It 
will save much Time & Expence, as y* Works are far beyond y* Alleghany 
Mountains. ; 

[ Addressed : “Hon' Joseph Palmer Esq: | at | Boston | Massachusetts 

Bay” ; 
“On y® Service of ye united | Colonies | E. Gerry.”] 


J. Rutledge to the President of the Provincial Council of North Carolina. 
Sir, 

The Bearer, Mr. Page, who is sent, Express, to your Colony & Vir- 
ginia, & to the Cont! Congress, by Gen! Lee, and myself, can give you the 
particulars of the Action of the 28" Instant, between the British Fleet, & our 
Fort on Sullivan’s Island, of which he was an Eye-Witness—I therefore 
refer you to him, & have only to request, & entreat, that you will let us 
have, what powder you can possibly spare, having expended a large Quan- 
tity in that Action, our Stock being small, that Article being essential, & 
understanding that a very large Quantity is lately arrived in your Colony. 
I have no doubt that you will, most readily, serve Us, and the common 
Cause, in this Matter & with the utmost Expedition. Sending it in Wag- 
gons, will certainly, be expensive, but, that is now an Object of no Conse- 
quence. The Consumption by Cannon, is amazing—therefore, pray Sir, 
let us have what you can, for the Scene seems fixed here. 

I am Sir 
Yr. obed: & very hble: Serv‘ 
J. RUTLEDGE, 
To the Honble the Presid of Cha’ Town So. Carolina, 
the Provincial Council of June 30, 1776. 
North Carolina. 


John Witherspoon to the President of the New-Jersey Convention. 


“ Philadelphia July 3* 1776. 
ir, 

This afternoon Mr: Philip Livingston of New York told me that one 
of our Delegates at Burlington desired him to tell me that Mr: Franklin 
was carried no farther than Hackinsack and refused to go any farther. I 
spoke to Mr: Hancock of our number after, who gave me the enclosed 
Letter to you & expressed great Surprise that the Guard we sent with him 
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had not proceeded straightway to Gov: Trumbull. Possibly you may have 
already taken order in this Matter: if not I hope it will be done imme- 
diately. 

The Congress this Day read your Letter and ordered a Battallion to 
March to Monmouth and have also directed that the Militia of three Coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania intended for part of the flying Camp should rendez- 
vous at Brunswick and be there as soon as possible. 

I am Sir, Your most obdt 
humble servant 
Jno: WITHERSPOON. 


[Addressed: “The Honble the President of | the Convention of New 


Jersey at | Burlington.” 
“ Public Service.” ] 


Abraham Clark to Samuel Tucker. 
Philadelphia July 9 1776. 


Sir, 

Your Letter of the 6" Inst: wherein you mention the want of Ammu- 
nition was yesterday before Congress. Upon Motion of your Delegates 
four Tons were Ordered to be sent immediately, on Continental Acc' for the 
use of the Militia who March out to guard the Province untill the Flying 
Camp is formed, or for the use of the flying Camp if not expended before 
they take the field. I have the Pleasure to Assure you Congress pay par- 
ticular Attention to the Defence of New Jersey, and hitherto have denied 
us nothing which we have Asked for that Purpose—they look upon our 
Province in great danger of being ravaged by the Enemy, and it is hoped 
you will not esteem it so far free from danger as to make your Continuing 
together unnecessary. It is indeed a busy Season, but we have a busy 
Enemy near us, and from the best intelligence Lord Howe is hourly ex- 
pected to Arrive with 20.000 Troops—these with what have Already 
Arrived will make a formidable Army, and requires the utmost exertion of 
the Middle Colonies to Oppose them. I expect the Militia of Phil* will 
begin to March to day—and from Acc the Colony of Connecticut, are send- 
ing forward the strength of the Colony. I am 

Sir, Your most Obedient 
Hum: serv‘ 


Samuel Tucker Esq: Asra CLARK. 


[ Addressed: “To—The Honorable | Samuel Tucker Esq" | President 
of the New Jersey | Congress | at | Trenton.” 
“ Free | Abra Clark.”] 


From Francis Hopkinson. 
Philadelphia 23 July 1776. 


Sir, 


I beg leave to submit to the Consideration of your House the Pro- 
priety of passing an Ordnance for the Regulation of lections in our 
Province. What I have principally in View is the collecting of Votes by 
Ballot only, and providing effectual Means for the Prevention of Fraud in 
Elections. This is undoubtedly the most equitable Way of ascertaining 
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the Choice of the People, and I am confident would be very acceptable to 
our Constituents. Elections are now of greater Importance, if possible, 
than heretofore: because by your late excellent Constitution the Source of 
all Government originates with the People at large. I thought it my Duty 
to suggest this Hint, and hope it will be deemed worthy the attention of the 
House. 

I have, further to request that the House would be so good as to furnish 
their Delegates with printed Copies of your new Constitution, and with 
such other Ordinances & Regulations as you may pass, from Time to Time. 
We should likewise be glad of a Copy of that part of your Minutes which 
ascertains what Number of Delegates shall represent the Province in Con- 
gress. I am told you have made one Delegate sufficient for this Purpose: but 
as I have no good Authority for this Opinion and was the other Day the 
only Member from Jersey attending in Congress, I was in great Doubt as 
to the Propriety of giving my Vote. 

With great Respect to the Honble. Convention 
I am Sir, 
Your very humble Servant 
Fras. HOPKINSON. 


From John Armstrong. 


Charlestown 21* August 1776. 
Sir: 
General Lee now in Georgia, apprehending that Two Ton of Gun 
Powder additional to their present little Stock, will be necessary for the 
farther encouragement & Safety of that Colony, has desired I would in 
the first instance apply to President Rutledge for, and forward to him the 
Quantity mentioned above, and earnestly request your Honor, as I now do, 
That the said two Ton may be replaced by the Government of North Caro- 
lina, as by this conveyance I make the same requisition of Governor Henry, 
that the like quantity be forwarded from Virginia for the particular use of 
y’ Government. The General informs me by what he calls the best author- 
ity that a large quantity hath lately arrived in Maryland & Virginia. 

To this requisition Sir, which claims no other authority than the gener- 
ous Zeal & good Sense of that body where you preside, I should fail to add, 
farther than that I am with great truth 

Y¥* honor’ Most Obed* 
humble Servant 
JoHN ARMSTRONG 
B* General. 


Silas Deane to Count de Vergennes. 


Paris Nov: 20. 1776. 
May it please your Excellency, 

In pursuance of the Orders of the honorable Congress, to me expressed 
by Letters, bearing date, the 8™ of July last and of the 7” of August follow- 
ing, I have the honor to deliver your Excellency, the enclosed Declaration 
of the independence of the United States of North America, and to inform 
you that by the first of said Letters, the Congress appears to have been 
unanimous in this important resolution: in the last their Committee say, 

VOL. Xxx. 27 
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“ The Congress has taken into consideration the heads of a Treaty to be 
proposed to France, but as they are not yet concluded upon, we cannot say 
more of them per this conveyance.” They also say “ In the different Colo- 
nies we have now near Eighty Thousand Men in the pay of Congress: 
The Declaration of Independence meets with universal Approbation, and 
the people seem everywhere animated still more by it in defence of their 
Country.” 

I will not detain your Excellency longer, than just to observe, that by 
the first Letter, dated July 8° which must have been intercepted, it appears 
that the Congress took measures, immediately after declaring their independ- 
ancy, to have the same announced in Europe, and first of all to the Court 
of France: and that by the latter it appears, they were preparing such 
propositions for an Alliance as might be agreeable to your Court: but the 
variety of business before them, with the attention to the critical situation 
of the two opposite Armies must undoubtedly have for some Time retarded 
their Completing their Deliberations on so important a subject, and when 
compleated, the difficulty of transmitting the result may Acc for the par- 
ticulars not being arrived. 

I have the honor of being with the greatest respect 


Your Excellency’s most Obed' 
and very humble Servt: 
To His Excellency, S. Deane. 
Compte de Vergennes. 
From Richard Henry Lee. 


Philadelphia May 26 1777. 
Dear General, 

I well know your attachment to Men of worth, and I am sure it will 
not be esteemed the less because it comes recommended by me. I there- 
fore, with pleasure introduce to your acquaintance and civilities the Bearer 
Mr: Demmere a Gentleman of Georgia, who comes to the Army with a 
strong desire of becoming a part of it. 

Brigadier Gen: Howe of Carolina recommends this Gentleman to me as 
a person of great spirit and zeal in the American cause, and one whose 
activity and influence has served it much. 

Your pamphlets are ready and I will contrive them by the first safe 
conveyance. 

I am, with great regard, 
dear Sir, Your most affectionate and obedient 
Ricuarp Henry Lez. 


John Penn and Cornelius Harnett to Richard Caswell. 


York Town Nov’ 2™¢ 1777. 
Sir: 

By an express who was going to Williamsburg last week we Informed 
you of the report that General Burgoyne and his whole Army had surren- 
dered themselves prisoners of War to General Gates. Yesterday Col: 
Wilkinson arrived here, which enables us to enclose you a Copy of the 
Articles of Convention, which circumstance we hope will be followed by 
others of equal Importance soon. 

General Clinton with 4 or 5000 from the City of York had got posses- 
sion of Fort Montgomery and had passed so far up the N° River as to burn 
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the little town of Kingston: they were within a few days of Albany. Gen- 
eral Burgoyne had twelve days Provision, and in strong Ground well forti- 
fied ; in such a situation the above was a most fortunate event for us. 

General Gates is exerting himself against the rest of the British Soldiers 
in that Quarter ; our Troops are in high spirits, having been successful in 
every engagement since the evacuation of Ticonderoga. 

We have received no accounts from Genl: Washington since our last to 
you, which we expect will be delivered to you before this, as we wrote to 
George Wythe Esq. in Williamsburg requesting that he would Immedi- 
ately send off our letter by an express & that your Excellency would take 
care to have the expense paid. 

Inclosed is a Resolve of Congress appointing the eighteenth day of De- 
cember for a General thanksgiving throughout the United States. In our 
last we sent a copy of all the money that has been paid for the Use of North 
Carolina, also several other resolves relating to the recruiting business. 

We shall take care to give you the earliest account of whatever change 
may happen in our affairs. We have no newspapers to inclose for want of 
a press being established in this Town, however we expect one soon. We 
are with due Respect 

Sir Your obed' Servts. 
We hope to get over the Confederation in J. PENN, 

a Fortnight, we shall transmit a Copy to Corn* Harnett. 

your Excellancy as soon as that event 

happens without loss of time. J. Penn 

C. Harnett. 
[Addressed : “ To His Excellency | Rich* Caswell.’”’] 


William Whipple to Josiah Bartlett. 


Portsmouth 12 July 1778. 
My Dear Sir, 

Your much esteemed Favour of the 20 ulti? is now before me. The 
evacuation of Philadelphia is an event I had been some weeks expecting to 
hear of. I hope (with you) that Congress may find some place more com- 
modious than where you now are, but I think, was I with you I should not 
wish to go to Philad* till the hot weather was over, nor then if a better 
place could be found, which in my Opinion is not very difficult; but that is 
a matter not for me to Judge of, nor is it of much importance where they 
set, so long as they continue to act with that firmness which is so conspicu- 
ous in their conduct towards the British Commissioners, a conduct that 
must do them Eternal Honor. No transaction of Congress ever gave more 
General satisfaction in this Quarter. 

We had Yesterday some imperfect acco of a Battle fought on the 28 
Ulti? in which it is said the Enemy left 300 on the field & our army took 
100 Prisoners, our loss not ascertained. This Victory does not satisfy the 
most sanguine among us; others (with whom I place myself) think this 
with better will do. I hope we shall soon have a particular acc’ of all the 
movements, &c. 

As I am happy in agreeing with you in Opinion in general I should 
be exceedingly Glad if there was a coincidence in our sentiments re- 
specting Privateering. I agree with you that the privateers have much 
distressed the trade of our Enemies, but had there been no privateers, 
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is it not probable there wo‘ have been a much larger number of Public 
ships than has been fitted out? which might have distressed the Enemy 
nearly as much & furnished these States with necessaries on much better 
terms than they have been supplied by Privateers,—however I will not con- 
tend with you about the advantages or disadvantages that have been the 
consequence of that business ; all I wish to convince you of is, that it is now 
attended with the most pernicious Consequences, which there would be no 
need of my undertaking, if you were only to pass three months in this, or 
any other town where the spirit for Privateering rages with such violence 
as it does here. No kind of Business can so effectually introduce Luxury, 
Extravagance, & every kind of Dissipation, that tend to the Destruction of 
the Morals of People. Those who are actually engaged in it soon lose 
every Idea of right & wrong, & for want of an opportunity of gratifying 
their insatiable avarice with the property of the Enemies of their Country 
will without the least compunction seize that of her Friends; thus far I 
am sure you wo‘ agree with me had you the opportunity before mentioned 
of making your observations: but perhaps you may say these are evils 
attendant on this business to society in general. I will allow that to be 
the case, but then it must be allowed they will operate with more violence 
in this Country in its present unsettled state than in a country where all 
the Powers of Government can be vigorously exercised. But besides these 
there are many other mischiefs that attend this business peculiar to these 
states in our present circumstances. Some of the towns in this State have 
been obliged to give 400 Doll* Bounty a Man tomen to serve 3 or 4 months 
at Road Island exclusive of what’s allowed by the State. This is wholly 
owing to privateering. The Farmer cannot hire a laborer for less than 
30 or 40 Dol’ pr. Month, and in the Neighborhood of this town 3 or 4 Dol* 

r day and very difficult to be had at that; this naturally raises the price of 

rovision. Indian Corn is not to be purchased under 6 Dol’ pr Bushel. 
There is at this time 5 Privateers fitting out here which I suppose will take 
400 men; these must be by far the greater part Countrymen, for the sea- 
men are chiefly gone & most of them are in Hallifax Goal.—Besides all 
this You may depend no public ship will ever be maned while there is a 
Privateer fitting out ; the reason is plain—those people who have the most 
influence with seamen think it their interest to discourage the Public service 
because by that they promote their own interest viz: Privateering—; in 
order to do this effectually, every officer in the public service (I mean in the 
Navy) is treated with general contempt. A man of any feeling cannot 
bear this ; he therefore to avoid those indignities quits the service & is im- 
mediately courted to go a Privateering & highly caressed. By this means 
all the Officers that are worth employing will quit the service, and You'll 
have the Navy (if you think it worth while to keep up that show) officered 
by Tinkers, Shoemakers & Horse-Jockeys—and no Gentleman worth em- 
ploying will accept a Commission. This you may depend will soon be the 
ease unless Privateering is discouraged and the Business of the Marine in 
this department is more attended to & conducted with more regularity. In 
short it would be much better to set fire to the ships now in port than to 
pretend to fit them for sea, for as matters now are (if I am rightly informed, 
and my authority is very good) the public are at an amazing Expence to 
procure men for privateers, for if they, the public, get two men, one day, 
they are sure to loose four, the next, who take care to carry off with them the 
advanced pay &c.—I think I have given you a long chapter on Privateer- 
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ing, much longer than I intended when I began. I have said the more on 
the subject as it is the last time I shall trouble you with my sentiments of 
that business. And asI have got to the end of the sheet shall conclude 
this long scrawl with my best wishes for Your Health & Happiness & with 
the fuliest assurance that I am 
Your very affect. Friend &c. 
To Col. Bartlett. W”™ WuHIPPLE. 


Horatio Gates to Jonathan Trumbull. 


White plains 5 August. 1778. 
Sir. 

With great regret I part with Colonel Jonathan Trumbull, who does 
me the Favour to present you with this Letter—The ease, and Seeming 
indifference, with which Congress have submitted to the resignation of your 
Three Valuable Sons, I confess astonishes me—when such Men undertake 
the Public Service, they are entitled to every deference that can be Shewn.— 
We entered into this War to preserve our Freedom, & to establish that Re- 
publican Equality, without which, Freedom is but a Name,—in my Opinion, 
The British Fleet, & Army, will leave Our Coast the Moment they can do 
it with a good appearance of Safety—but Confederation is not Signed: & 
what with the Arts of the Wicked, The Arguments of The Designing, I fear 
it will never be Signed. Wo then to America, for the last War will be 
worse than the First.—I fear every thing, but hope The Great Governor of 
Heaven, & Earth, will give Peace, & Freedom to The United States. The 
Colonel, & I, have conversed Freely upon most matters, he will tell you 
my unreserved Sentiments upon these great Points. 

Permit me Sir to return you my Sincere Thanks for the Great Assistance 
you have at all Times given me when I had the Honor to Command The 
Army in this Department: I shall most Gratefully remember them—with 
the most perfect Esteem for Yourself & Family believe me Sir 

Your Excellency’s 


Most Obedient 
His Excellency humble Servant 
Governor Trumbull. Horatio GATEs. 


William Whipple to Josiah Bartlett. 


Portsmouth Sept: 13. 1778. 
My Dear Sir, 

Since my last I am informed that Mr: Wentworth has returned home 
in a bad state of health and that your ill health will not permit your tarry 
long after him: however as the weather is growing cool I hope you will be 
able to tarry till you are relieved. Who you will be relieved by, is impos- 
sible for me to say at present. I received a letter Yesterday from the 
Committee informing me that I was appointed at the last session of the 
Gen’. Court, and requiring an answer which they shall have in a day or 
two; tho’ I have not yet fully determined what my answer will be, but at 
present am inclined to think it will be in the Negative. It certainly will be 
unless I can have assurance of better treatment than I have heretofore re- 
ceived.—Could I be made sensible that I could be essentially serviceable to 
My Country I think I co*: with pleasure forego many private advantages, 
but no consideration can be a sufficient inducement to me to submit to abuse 
from that very Body who I am sacrificing my interest to save—That I have 
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been treated very Scurrilously you are a witness. Such treatment in future 
I am determined to guard against. I shall therefore wait on the Committee 
tomorrow or next day: a conference with them will determine me, the re- 
sult you shall have by the first oppor’. 

The Count D’Estaing is fitting his fleet at Boston from whence they are 
obliged to send here for all their Masts & timbers: a considerable quantity 
have been sent round & more going,—I suppose by the time this Fleet is 
ready for sea it will be time for them to go to the West Indies, so we can 
expect no great good from them.’ We are told Byron has arrived at Sandy 
Hook but there is no Acc’. of his being followed by a Brest Fleet.—This 
you will receive by Major Gardner, who has business with the Clothier 
Gen’: ; as you are acquainted with this Gentl": he needs no farther introduc- 
tion from me. You no doubt will render him any services he may need. 
To him I must beg leave to refer you for any particulars this way, and by 
his return I hope to be furnished with such occurrences as you may suppose 
will afford any Gratification to Your 

Very Affectionate Friend & 
Most Humb'. Servt: 

Col: Bartlett. W™. WHIPPLE. 


John Penn to William Woodford. 


Philad*. Dec 6". 1778. 
Dear Sir, 

Yesterday the Sentence against General Lee was confirmed, by a 
great Majority, only two votes against approving: he has been Complaining 
of every body, I suppose this will make him outrageous. 

It is very uncertain whether the enemy will Evacuate New York this 
winter, tho’ many Gentl*. think they will: a considerable number sailed 
from New York to Augustine, to reinforce the Garrison there. I expect 
Congress will, in a few days agree on some plan for appreciating the Cur- 
rency. I have only time to add that I am very Respectfully 

Dear Sir 

Genl: Woodford. Your ob* servt. 

J. PENN. 

[Addressed : “To General Woodford | Fredericksburg | Virginia.” 

“Mr. Shannon will be so good as to | leave this letter at Fredericks- 
burg | J. Penn.” 

“ Favr*. by | Mr: Shannon”) 


From Thomas Nelson, Jr. 


Williamsburg Sept: 16. 1781. 
Dear Sir. 

The difficulty in procuring Vessels for the transportation of Flour is so 
great that I fear our supplies will come in but slowly unless some aid can 
be obtained from the French Fleet. If an empty Transport or two could 
be spared for this purpose we should find them of infinite advantage. That 
part of the Country whence we expect our immediate Supplies has been so 
fully in possession of the Enemy that they have destroyed almost all the 
Vessels. I intended to have done myself the Honor of waiting on you but 
am prevented by indisposition. I am Dr. Sr: 

Your obt. Servt 
Tuo". Netson Jr: 
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KNOX’S DIARY DURING HIS TICONDEROGA 
EXPEDITION. 


From the Knox Manuscripts, by permission of the Directors of the New-ENGLAND 
Historic, GENEALOGICAL SociEty. 
A= the MSS. of Gen. Knox’ presented to the New-England 
Historic, Genealogical Society by his grandson Rear-Adm. 
Henry Knox Thatcher, U.S.N., is a leather covered pocket memo- 
randum book which, it is not unlikely, formed a portion of the 
stock of Henry Knox, bookseller, at the time he so unceremoni- 
ously quitted Boston in disguise, and only just in season to parti- 
cipate in the memorable affair of Bunker’s Hill. 

This timeworn relic contains a fragment of a hasty diary kept by 
Knox during his expedition to Ticonderoga, the object of which was 
to transfer the serviceable portion of the cannon and other ordnance 
captured in that fortress to the camp of Washington where it was so 
greatly needed for the successful prosecution of the siege of Boston. 
It is perhaps needless to say that this project was his own, and that 
its prompt and skilful execution at once stamped him as a man fertile 
in expedients, enterprising, sagacious, persevering, and one not to 
be deterred by any obstacle however formidable. These qualities 
had from the first attracted the notice of Washington, and together 
with his amiable, warm-hearted and generous personal traits won for 
him the love and esteem of that great and good man, whose sincere 
friendship for him ended only with his life. It was at the suggestion 
of Washington that Congress appointed him to the command of the 
artillery, a position which he filled most admirably, and in which he 
earned the rank of major general. From 1785 to 1795 he was 
secretary of war. 

An interesting episode of this expedition was the chance meeting 
of Knox with André, whose sad fate makes so conspicuous a chapter 
in our revolutionary annals. André was on his way to Lancaster, 
Pa., on parole, having been made a prisoner at St. John’s. They 
passed the night together in a cabin at the foot of Lake George, and 
conversed as they reclined upon the floor until long past midnight. 
A strong feeling of mutual regard sprang up between them, and at 
parting on the following morning, each made himself known to the 
other. Their next meeting was under less auspicious circumstances, 
Knox, then a member of the tribunal sitting in judgment upon him, 
having the hard task of passing sentence of death upon this amiable 
and intelligent but unfortunate young officer. 

Knox’s younger brother William accompanied him and was of 
great service in the expedition. The vicissitudes attending it are 
depicted in the diary, and are also alluded to in his letters to Wash- 
ington from which we make a few extracts : 
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“ Fort George, Dec. 17, 1775. * * It is not easy to conceive the dif- 
ficulties we have had in getting them (the Cannon) over the lake owing to 
the advanced season of the year and contrary winds. Three days ago it 
was very uncertain whether we should have gotten them until next spring; 
but now please God they must go. I have had made 42 exceeding strong 
sleds, and have provided 80 yoke of oxen to drag them as far as Springfield 
where I shall get fresh cattle to carry them to camp. The route will be 
from here to Kinderhook, from thence to Great Barrington and down to 
Springfield. * * I expect to begin to move them to Saratoga on Wednesday 
or Thursday next trusting that between this and then we shall have a fine 
fall of snow which will enable us to proceed further and make the carriage 
eas “ha 

“ Albany, Jan. 5, 1776. I was in hopes that we should have been able 
to have had the cannon at Cambridge by this time. The want of snow de- 
tained us some days, and now a cruel thaw hinders from crossing Hudson 
river which we are obliged to do four times from Lake George to this town. 
The first severe night will make the ice on the river sufficiently strong; till 
that happens the cannon and mortars must remain where they are. These 
inevitable delays pain me exceedingly as my mind is fully sensible of the 
importance of the greatest expedition in this case.” 


Knox’s indomitable energy and perseverance were at length re- 
warded, and on the 24th of January, 1776, he had the satisfaction of 
reporting in person to the commander-in-chief who warmly congra- 
tulated him on the important service he had rendered the army and 
the country. What follows is well known. The cannon and mortars 
were speedily placed in position, and Dorchester Heights so effectu- 
ally menaced the foe, that he beat a hasty retreat, and Boston was 
for all time, let us hope, freed from her invaders. 


1775 DIARY. 

Nov. 20. Went from Worcester to go to New York, reach’d Western 
that night 30 m. 

21. From Western to Hartford 44 m. 

22. From Hartford to New Haven 40. 

23. From Newhaven to Fairfield 28. 

24. From Fairfield to Kingsbridge 56 miles. 

25. From Kingsbridge to New York 14. Stay’d at New York 26. 27. 

28th. Left New York’ the Tuesday following and reach’d Crotons ferry 
394 miles. 

i: From Crotons ferry to Poughkeepsie 444. 

30. From Poughkeepsie to Livingstons Manor 40. 

Dec. 1. From Poughkeepsie to Albany 40 miles. 

2. Stay’d at Albany. 

3. Rode from Albany to Saratoga 35. 

4. Sat out about 10 o’Clock,” from Saratoga to Fort George, 30 [miles] 
which place we reach’d 2 o’Clock. 


1 In another place in this book are memoranda of expenses in New York and elsewhere. 
Among them, under date of New York, Nov. 27, 1775, he makes this entry: “Glad to leave 
N. York, it being very expensive.” 

? “Sat out about 10 o'clock,” seems to be an interlineation to be inserted here: 
be an addition to the last eutry. ileal 
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5. We sat sail from Fort George to go over the lake about 10 o’Clock & 
having an exceeding fine passage reach’d the landing place belonging to 
Ticonderoga about half past five, and immediately went up to the fort Ticon- 
deroga, 3 miles, the length of the lake being 38 miles ; 

6". Employ’d in getting the Cannon from the fort on board a Gundaloe 
in order to get them to the bridge. 

7", Employ’d in getting the Cannon from the bridge to the landing at 
Lake George. 

8. Ditto & mortars. 

9", Employ’d in loading the Scow, Pettianger & a Battoe. At 3 o’Clock 
in the afternoon sat sail to go down the lake in the Pettianger, the Scow in 
coming after us run aground we being about a mile ahead with fair wind to 
go down but unfair to help the Scow, the wind dying away we with the ut- 
most difficulty reach’d Sabbath Day Point about 9 o’Clock in the evening— 
went ashore & warm’d ourselves by an exceeding good fire in an hut made 
by some civil Indians who were with their Ladies abed—they gave us some 
Venison, roasted after their manner which was very relishing—we warm’d 

[Probably a leaf torn out.] 
we had been there when one of the Battoes which had set out nearly 
the same time the same day that we had, allur’d by the view of the fire like- 
wise came on shore, & the crew of which inform’d us that the Scow had run 
on a sunken rock but not in such a manner as to be irretrievable ; that they 
had broken all the ropes which they had in endevoring to rouse her off, but 
was ineffectual ; that they had sent up to the Fort for more ropes, & hands 
& intended in the morning to make another trial—& doubted not but that they 
would succeed. The crew of the Battoe after having sufficiently refresh’d 
themselves told me that, as they were not very deeply loaded, they in- 
tended to push for Fort George. I jump’d into the Boat & order’d my man 
to bring my baggage & we would go with them. Accordingly we sat out 
it being eleven o’Clock with a light breeze ahead the men row’d briskly, 
but we had not been out above an hour when the wind sprung up very fresh 
& directly against us. The men after rowing exceedingly hard for about 
four hours seem’d desirous of going ashore, to make a fire to warm them- 
selves. I readily consented knowing them to be exceedingly weary. They 
made an Excessive fire having on perhaps one or two Cords of wood at a 
time there being very large quantities of dry wood ready cut. We warm’d 
ourselves sufficiently & took a Comfortable nap, laying with our feet to the 
fire. About half an hour before day break that is about a quarter after six 
we sat out and in six hours & a quarter of excessive hard pulling against a 
fresh head breeze we reach’d Fort George. On Monday the 11™ I sent an 
Express to Squire Palmer of Stillwater to prepare a number of Sleds & 
oxen to drag the Cannon presuming that we should get there, & on Wed- 
nesday the 13 he came up & agreed to provide the necessary number of 
sleds & oxen & they to be ready by the first snow. On the 12™ being 
very uneasy at not hearing of our little fleet we dispatch’d an Express boat 
about 2 o’Clock, but in the afternoon we receiv’d advice that on the morn- 
ing of the 10 the Scow had gotten from off the rock on which she had run 
& with great difficulty had reach’d Sabbath Day Point—& on the same Night 
the wind being exceeding high the sea had beat in her in such a manner that 
she had sunk—this news was 
[Leaves torn out] 
on foot about 6 miles in the midst of an exceeding fine Snow— when Judge 
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Dewer [?] procur’d me a sleigh to go to Stillwater—after crossing the ferry 
we got with Considerable difficulty to Arch. McNeals Saratoga where 
we din’d & sat off about three o’Clock it still snowing exceeding fast & it 
being very deep after the utmost efforts of the horses we reach’d Ensign’s 
about 8 Miles beyond Saratoga where we lodg’d. 

26. In the morning the snow being nearly two feet deep we with great 
trouble reach’d about two miles we then procur’d Saddles & went to Still- 
water, where we got a Sleigh to go to Albany, but the roads not being 
broken prevented our getting farther than New City, about 9 miles above 
Albany, where we lodg’d. In the morning we sat out & got about 2 miles, 
when our horses tir’d and refus’d to go any farther. I was then oblig’d to 
undertake a very fatiguing march of about 2 miles in snow three feet deep 
thro’ the woods, there being no beaten path. Got to Squire Fisher’s who 
politely gave me a fine breakfast & provided me with horses which served 
me as far as Col. Schuyler’s, where I got a sleigh to carry me to Albany, 
which I reach’d about two o’Clock, almost perish’d with the Cold. In the 
afternoon waited on Gen’l Schuyler & spent the evening with him. 

27. Sent off for Mr. Palmer to Come immediately down to Albany. 

28", M' Palmer Came Down, & after a considerable degree of conversa- 
tion between him & General Schuyler about the price the Gen! offering 
18s. 9d. & Palmer asking 24s. p’ day for 2 Yoke of Oxen. The treaty 
broke off abruptly & Mr Palmer was dismiss’d. By reports from all parts 
the snow is too deep for the Cannon to set out, even if the Sleds were ready. 

29". General Schuyler agree’d with. Sent out his Waggon Master & 
other people to all parts of the Country to immediately send up their slays 
with horses suitable, we allowing them 12s. p’ day for each pair of horses 
or £7 p’ Ton for 62 miles. 

The 31*, the Waggon master return’d the Names of persons in the dif- 
ferent parts of the Country who had gone up to the lake with their horses 
in the whole amounting to near 124 pairs with Slays, which I’m afraid are 
not strong enough for the heavy Cannon, if I can Judge from the sample 
shown me by Gen! Schuyler. 

January 1* to the 4" employ’d in getting holes cut in the different cross- 
ing places in the river in order to Strengthen the Ice. This day the 4™ 
arrived a brass 24 pounder & a small mortar. I this day sent a Letter to 
Gen! Washington, one to Brig Gen’ Gates, also one to Cap* Baylor and one 
to my lovely Lucy. 

In the afternoon much alarm’d by hearing that one of the heaviest Can- 
non had fallen in to the river at Half Moon Ferry. This Gen' Schuyler came 
& inform’d me just as I was going to sit down to Dinner. I immediately 
sent out for a Slay & went up to the Half Moon where I reach’d at Dusk, & 
not hearing of the others & fearing that they would meet the same fate, I 
sent off an express to Sloss’s ferry, about 7 miles Distant, with a letter to 
Mr. Schuyler, informing him of my excessive surprize at the Careless man- 
ner in which he carrietl the Cannon over, without taking those precautions 
which by his Instructions he was bound to have done & by no means to 
attempt crossing where he was untill Icame. The express return’d & in- 
form’d that they had all got safely over. I then sent off another express to 
M* Swartz to cross at Sloss’s, as the Ice was so much stronger there than at 
Half Moon, the usual place of crossing. 

5, I went up the Mohawk river about seven miles, & then crossed over, 
on very weak Ice indeed for horses, & ran down along side the river untill 
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we came to the falls, so famous in this part of the Continent & known by 
the name of the Cohoos falls. Those stupendous falls, inferior to none ex- 
cept the Grand one of Niagara, are form’d by the whole body of the Mohawk 
River falling at one pitch from a perpendicular of eighty feet. It is the 
most superb & affecting sight I ever saw. The river is about 4 or 500 
Yards wide. The time I saw it was about 9 o’Clock in the morning, when 
the beams of the sun reflected on the whole Icy Scene around. Vast Icicles 
of twenty feet long and three or four feet thick hung in pendents from the 
- neighboring rocks, which were form’d from the rain & melted snow falling 
from the neighboring heights, & a very severe frost coming up which arrested 
the Water in its fall, this ornamented the scene in a very particular manner. 
The water falling from such a height gave the water the look of milk. It 
look’d like one vast torrent of milk pouring from a stupendous height. Its 
fall occasion’d a very thick mist to arise, which look’d like a shower of rain, 
& I was told that in Summer time a perpetual rainbow was to be seen here. 
After having gaz’d & wonder’d for a long time I return’d to Albany, about 
12 miles, from admiring the stupendous Works of nature & not a little 
humbl’d by thoughts of my own insignificance. 

Sunday Jan. 7. Albany. The Cannon, which the night before last came 
over at Sloss’s ferry, we attempted to get over the ferry here, which we 
effected excepting the last, which fell into the River notwithstanding the 
precautions we took, & in its fall broke all the Ice for 14 feet around it. 
This was a misfortune as it retarded the dispatch which I wish’d to use in 
this business. We push’d the 10 Sleds on, which got over safe & then I 
went to getting the drown’d Cannon out, which we partly effected, but by 
reason of the nights coming could not do it entirely. 

8. Went on the Ice about 8 o’Clock in the morning & proceeded so 
cautiously that before night we got over three sleds & were so lucky as to 
get the Cannon out of the River, owing to the assistance the good people of 
the City of Albany gave, in return for which we christen’d her—The Albany. 

The 9"*. Got several spare slays also some spare string of horses, in case 
of any accident. After taking my leave of General Schuyler & some other 
of my friends in Albany, I sat out from there about twelve o’Clock & went 
as far as Claverac, about 9 Miles beyond Kinderhook. I first saw all the 
Cannon set out from the ferry opposite Albany. 

10". Reach’d No. 1, after having climb’d mountains from which we might 
almost have seen all the Kingdoms of the Earth. 

11", Went 12 miles thro’ the Green Woods to Blanford. It appear’d to 
me almost a miracle that people with heavy loads should be able to get up 
& down such Hills as are here, with any thing of heavy loads. 11". At 
Blanford we overtook the first division who had tarried here untill we came 
up, and refus’d going any further, on acco“ that there was no snow beyond 
five or six miles further in which space there was the tremendous Glasgow 
or Westfield mountain to go down. But after about three hours persuasion, 
I hiring two teams of oxen, they agreed to go. 


MEMORANDA.’ 
On board the Scow. Pettianger. 
6 18 pounders 1 barrell flints 
3 13 Inch Mortars 1 brass 24 pounder 
1 Barrell flints 2 Do Mortars 8 or 9 Inch 


? See Drake’s Memorials of the Massachusetts eg | of the Cincinnati, pp. 544-5, for a 
more perfect inventory of Cannon, &c., brought from Ticonderoga. 
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1 Iron d° 9 Inch Mortars. 
23 Boxes Lead 1 8 
6 Royall Cohorns 1 7% one Trunnion wanting 
2 field peices 6 pound 1 6% Iron 
6 @ 4 @ 3 13 do 
1 10 do 
42 Cannon of different Sizes 1 10} 
16 Mortars §Howitzers 
Howitzers. 
Cohorns. 1 8 
: ry } Brass 1 % 
RECEIPTS. 


Fort George Dec. 16. 1775 
Rec* of Henry Knox twenty six dollars which Capt John Johnson paid 
to different Carters for the use of their Cattle, in dragging Cannon from The 
Fort of Ticonderoga to the North Landing of Lake George 


£10.8 W™ Brown Jun’ Lieut 


Blanford Jany 13. 1776 
Rec* of Henry Knox eighteen shillings lawful money for Carrying a 
Cannon weighing 24C. 3 from this Town to Westfield being 11 Miles 


18s. SoLomon Brown 





DID THE AMERICAN COLONISTS DESIRE 
INDEPENDENCE? 


LETTERS OF JOHN JAY AND JOHN ADAMS TO GEORGE A. OTIS. 
Communicated by JerEmM1AH CoLBuRN, A.M., of Boston. 


: following letters from John Jay and Ex-President John 
Adams to the translator of Botta’s “History of the American 
Revolution” are copied from the originals in my possession. The 
letter of Mr. Jay is entirely autograph; but only the signature in 
that of Mr. Adams is in his handwriting. 

These letters will be read with interest; for they give important 
information as to the state of feeling previous to the Revolution in 
the British American Colonies in regard to independence of the 
English crown. 


Letter of John Jay. 


Bedford, West Chester County, State of New York, 13 Jan’ 1821. 
Sir 


I have rec* your Letter of the 23¢ ult—expressing a Desire that Bot- 
ta’s History and your Translation of it, may have my approbation—And 
also that I would mention to you the most authentic of the Documents 
which are before the Public, relative to the negociations at Paris in 1782. 
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Having as yet rec’ and read only the first volume of the History, I cannot 
form, and consequently cannot express, an opinion of the whole work. 

As to the first volume—there are in it certain assertions, Representa- 
tions, and Suggestions, of which there are some which I believe to be erro- 
neous, and others which I suspect to be inaccurate. Being too feeble either 
to write or to read much at a Time without Fatigue; I forbear to enume- 
rate them. I will nevertheless, for your satisfaction, select and notice one 
of the most important—viz'. 

That anterior to the Revolution, there existed in the Colonies a Desire of 
Independence. 


The following extracts respect this Topic :— 


Page 10. “The Love of the Sovereign and their ancient country, which 
the first colonists might have retained in their new Establishments, gradually 
diminished in the Hearts of their Descendants.” 

P.11. “The greater part of the Colonists had heard nothing of Great 
Britain, excepting that it was a distant Kingdom, from which their ances- 
tors had been barbarously expelled.” 

P.12. “As the means of Constraint became almost illusory in the 
Hands of the Government, there must have arisen and gradually increased 
in the minds of the Americans, the Hope and with it the Desire to shake 
off the Yoke of English superiority.” “The Colonists supported impa- 
tiently the superiority of the British Government.” 

P. 15. “Such was the State of the English colonies in America, 
such the opinions and Dispositions of those who inhabited them, about the 
middle of the Eighteenth century.” “It was impossible that they should 
have remained ignorant of what they were capable ; and that the progres- 
cive Developement of national Pride should not have rendered the British 
Yoke intolerable.” 

P. 33. “ Already those who were the most zealous for Liberty, or the 
most ambitious, had formed in the secret of their hearts the Resolution to 
shake off the Yoke of England whenever a favorable occasion should pre- 
sent. This Design was encouraged by the recent cession of Canada.” 

P. 199. “The Colonists looked upon (the Congress of 1774) as a con- 
vention of men who in some mode or other, were to deliver their country: 
from the Perils that menaced it. The greater part believed that their- 
ability &* would enable them to obtain from the Government, a Removal 
of the Evils that oppressed them, and the Re-establishment of the aneient 
order of Things. Some others cherished the Belief, that they would find 
means to conduct the American nation to that Independence, which was the 
Jirst and most ardent of their aspirations or rather the sole Object of that 
intense passion, which stung and tormented them, night and Day.” 

P. 314.“ Both (Putnam and Ward) had declared themselves too openly 
in favor of Independence. The congress desired indeed to proeure it, but 
Withall in a propitious Time.” 

P. 388. Thus ceased, as we have related, the Royal Authority in the- 
different Provinces. It was replaced progressively by that of the People; 
that is by congresses or conventions extraordinary, that were formed in 
each Colony. But this was deemed insufficient by those, who dérected the- 
affairs of America—their real Object being Independence.” 


Explicit Professions and Assurances of Allegiance and Loyalty to the 
Sovereign (especially since the accession of King William) and of affection 
VOL, XXX. 28 
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for the mother Country, abound in the Journals of the colonial Legislatures, 
and of the congresses and conventions, from early Periods to the second 
Petition of congress in 1775. 

If those Professions and Assurances were sincere, they afford Evidence 
more than sufficient to invalidate the charge of our desiring and aiming at 
Independence. 

If, on the other hand, those Professions and Assurances were factitious 
and deceptive, they present to the world an unprecedented Instance of long- 
continued, concurrent, and detestable Duplicity in the colonies. Our coun- 
try does not deserve this odious and disgusting Imputation. During the 
course of my Life, and until after the second Petition of congress (in 1775), 
I never did hear any American, of any class, or of any Description, express 
a wish for the Independence of the colonies. 

Few Americans had more or better means and Opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the Sentiments and Disposition of the colonists relative to 
public affairs than the late Doct’ Franklin. In a letter to his son, dated the 
22 March, 1775, he relates a conversation which he had with Lord Chat- 
ham in the preceding month of August. His Lordship having mentioned 
an opinion prevailing in England, that America aimed at setting up for it- 
self as an independent State, the Doct’ thus expressed himself. 

“T assured him, that having more than once travelled almost from one 
End of the continent to the other, and kept a great variety of company, eat- 
ing, drinking and conversing with them freely, I never had heard, in any 
Conversation, from any Person, drunk or sober, the least Expression of a 
wish for a Separation ; or a Hint that such a Thing would be advantageous 
to America.” 

It does not appear to me necessary to enlarge further on this subject. It 
has always been, and still is, my Opinion and Belief, that our country was 
prompted and impelled to Independence by necessity and not by choice. 
They who know how we were then circumstanced, know from whence that 
necessity resulted. 

It would indeed be extraordinary if a Foreigner, remote (like M* Botta) 
from the best Sources of authentic Information, should in writing such a 
History, commit no mistakes. That Gentleman doubtless believed his nar- 
rations to be true. But it is not improbable that he sometimes selected his 
materials with too little apprehension of Error; and that some of his In- 
formers were too little scrupulous. This Remark derives a degree of 
Weight from the following Passage in the History, viz* : 

General Montgomery “left a Wife, the Object of all his Tenderness, 
with several children, still Infants—a spectacle for their country, at once of 
Pity and Admiration. The State, from Gratitude towards their Father, 
distinguish’ them with every mark of Kindness and Protection.” 

Ihave been acquainted with General Montgomery’s Widow from my 
Youth. The fact is, she never had a child. 

In making the Translation, attention has doubtless been paid to the Rule 
that a Translator should convey into his Translation with Perspicuity and 
Precision, the Ideas of his Author, and no others; and express them, not 
literally, but in well adapted classical Language. How far your Trans- 
lation is exactly correct, I am an incompetent Judge ; for, not understand- 
ing the Language of the original, I cannot examine and compare the Trans- 
lation with it. Of the style and manner of the Translation, I think well. 

Which are the most authentic Documents before the Public, relative to 
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the negociations at Paris in 1782? is a question which I am not in capacity 
to answer. Many years have elapsed since I have read any of them ; and 
others have since been published, which I have not seen. Without a pre- 
vious and careful Examination of each of them, it would be rash and unfair 
to give a Preference to either. 

On receiving your first Letter, I conjectured that you was of the respect- 
able Family of your name in Massachusetts ; and that conjecture appears 
from your /ast to have been well founded. If in going from Philadelphia 
to Boston, you should not find it inconvenient to take the Road through 
this Town, you will meet with a welcome Reception from 

Sir your ob‘ Serv‘ 

George Alexander Otis Esq’. Joun Jay. 


The 2¢ Vol. was brought here this Evening. 
[Addressed : “ George Alexander Otis, Esq’ | Philadelphia.” ] 


Letter of John Adams. 


Montezillo, February 9 1821. 

Dear Sir 
I thank you for your favour of the 29 January, and your Translation 
of Botta. Ihave not yet read it for I received it but yesterday, and reading 
is to me so laborious, and painful an occupation, that it requires a long time. 
But I cannot refrain from expressing the pleasure I have received from the 
reasoning of Mr. Jay, upon the passage from Botta—* That anteriour to the 
Revolution there existed in the Colonies a desire of Independence.” There 
is great ambiguity in the expression, there existed in the Colonies a desire 
of Independence —it is true there always existed in the Colonies a desire of 
Independence of Parliament, in the articles of internal Taxation, and 
Internal policy; and a very general if not a universal opinion, that they 
were Constitutionally entitled to it, and as general a determination if possible, 
to maintain, and defend it—but there never existed a desire of Independence 
of the Crown, or of general regulations of Commerce, for the equal and 
impartial benefit of all parts of the Empire——It is true there might be 
times and circumstances in which an Individual, or few Individuals, might 
entertain and express a wish that America was Independent in all respects, 
but these were “rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” For example in one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty six, seven, and eight, the conduct of the British 
Generals Shirley, Braddock, Loudon, Webb and Abercromby was so absurd, 
disastrous, and distructive, that a very general opinion prevailed that the 
War was conducted by a mixture of Ignorance, Treachery and Cowardice, 
and some persons wished we had nothing to do with Great Britain for ever. 
Of this number I distinctly remember, I was myself one, fully believing 
that we were able to defend ourselves against the French and Indians, 
without any assistance or embarrassment from Great Britain. In fifty eight 
and fifty nine, when Amherst and Wolfe changed the fortune of the War, 
by a more able and faithful conduct of it, I again rejoiced inthe name of 
Britain, and should have rejoiced in it, to this day, had not the King and 
Parliament committed high Treason and Rebellion against America as soon 
as they had conquered Canada, and made Peace with France. ‘That there 
existed a general desire of Independence of the Crown in any part of 
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America before the Revolution, is as far from the truth, as the Zenith is 
from the Nadir. That the encroaching disposition of Great Britain was 
early foreseen by many wise men, in all the States, would one day attempt 
to enslave them, by an unlimited submission to Parliament, and rule them 
with a rod of Iron; that this attempt would produce resistance on the part of 
America, and an awful struggle was also foreseen but dreaded and deprecated 
as the greatest Calamity that could befal them. For my own part, there 
was not a moment during the Revolution, when I would not have given 
every thing I possessed for a restoration to the State of things before the 
Contest began, provided we could have had any sufficient security for its 
continuance. I always dreaded the Revolution as fraught with ruin, to me 
and my family, and indeed it has been but little better. I could entertain 
you with many little trifling anecdotes which though familiar and vulgar, 
would indicate the temper, feelings, and forebodings among the people, that 
I cannot write. 

I see at the end of the Biography, of the Author, that Botta has written 
the Biography of John Adams.—I never saw, or heard of it before, but if 
he means me, it must be a curious mess, for he can certainly have no 
authentic information on the very insignificant subject. 

I am Sir, Your obliged friend 

George Alexander Otis, Esq’ and humble servant, 

JOHN ADAMS. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOSEPH P. MARTIN, OF 
PROSPECT, MAINE, A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER. 


By the Hon. Josern Wiii1amson, A.M., of Belfast, Me. 


OSEPH P. MARTIN, Esq., a revolutionary soldier, died in Prospect, 
now Stockton, Maine, May 2, 1850, aged 90 years. He was the son 

of a Congregational clergyman in western Massachusetts,’ but at the age of 
seven years went to reside with his maternal grandparents, in New Haven 
County, Conn. In the spring of 1776, when only sixteen years of age, he 
enlisted in the army of the revolution; and excepting the interval of a few 
months, continued in active service until the close of the war. He shared 
largely in the hardships and perils of that eventful struggle. He was in 
several bloody battles, and witnessed the siege of Yorktown, and the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. In 1830, he published a duodecimo volume entitled 
“ A Narrative of the Adventures, Dangers and Sufferings of a Revolutionary 
Soldier,” * in which he gave an account of the various campaigns of the war. 
It is to be regretted that before sending this book to the press, he had not 
placed it in the hands of some judicious friend for revisal. But with all its 
defects, it gives a lively view of the privations and sufferings of the common 
soldiery in the mighty conflict for liberty and independence. One can hardly 


1 Mr. Martir says in his Narrative that his father entered Yale College between 1750 and 
1755, and that he was settled in the county of Berkshire. Here the narrator was born, Nov. 
21, 1760. Query: was his father the Rev. Ebenezer Martin, Y. C. 1756, who at that time 
was the minister of Becket, Berkshire county, Mass. ?—Ep. 

2 Hallowell, Maine: Printed by Glazier, Masters & Co., pp. 213. A copy is in the library 
of bang New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, presented by the author of this article. 
—ED. 
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fail, from its perusal, to feel that he owes a vast debt of gratitude to the men 
of 1776, whose treasure, toil and blood secured for us so goodly a heritage. 
The year following the close of the war, Mr. Martin settled in what is 
now the town of Stockton, then a sparsely settled plantation. Here he re- 
mained until the close of his life, a period of sixty-six years. In securing 
an act of incorporation for his adopted town, in reducing the place to system 
and order as a civil community, he bore a prominent part. He held various 
stations of trust, being repeatedly selectman, representative to the state legis- 
lature, and for over a quarter of a century town clerk. His readiness as a 
scribe, and his intelligence, rendered him highly useful in those early days. 
He possessed more than ordinary capacities, and had a fondness for intel- 
lectual pursuits,—a taste for drawing, for poetry and for composition. Had 
he enjoyed a thorough mental training, he would probably have enrolled his 
name among the poets of America. With all his disadvantages, some 
pieces which he produced indicate that the elements of pure poetry formed 
a part of his nature. Intellectual pursuits contributed largely to the comfort 
of his old age. Within the last four years of his life his sight became so 
impaired that he was unable to read, and deeply did he feel the privation. 
His history furnishes a strong argument for cultivating the taste and the 
habit of reading, however humble may be one’s condition. It not only 
augmented his powers of usefulness while in the active part of life, but when 
age and infirmity came on, it furnished resources for profit and entertain- 
ment. This aged man had acquired a fund of knowledge, which, with his 
lively, social disposition, and ready wit, made him a highly entertaining and 
instructive companion. 

In his religious opinions, Mr. Martin adopted the views of the Puritan 
fathers of New-England, and held them with a firm grasp. In 1818, he 
made a public profession of religion, and united with the Congregational 
church, of which he remained an honored member until his death. At his 
funeral a large concourse of people of various political and religious faith 
showed how deep was the respect felt for the aged veteran. 





DOCUMENTS AND LETTERS BY ACTORS IN THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Communicated by Jexem1an Cotsurn, A.M., of Boston. 


From the originals in his Collection of Autographs. 


Gen. Sir Robert Pigot. 


(GX . Pigot was commander of the thirty-eighth regiment at the 
battle of Bunker Hill. He was thanked in general orders for 
the prominent part he took in the engagement. His regiment had 
nine officers among the killed and wounded. 


“ Here the firm animating Picot fought, 
His warlike flame the gallant leaders caught; 
The privates felt its force, from man to man 
T’ excell in fight an emulation ran.” 
Cocking’s Poem, London, 1781. 


VOL. XXX. 28* 
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Mr. Wheeler, 

Will you be so good as to let my Landlord or his Brother know if you 
can find an Opportunity that I do not intend to be his Tenant any longer 
after the year expires, as I am obliged to reside on this side the water & can 
have but little Use & no Enjoyment of his House. If he has no Objection 
my Serv' shall continue in it & a Sentry kept at the gate till he can provide 
a Tenant, or will send any one to take care of it 

I am Sir 
Bunker’s Hill yr. very Hum’. Serv'. 
24 July [1775] R'. Picor. 


Gen. John Thomas. 

He was born in Marshfield, Mass., 1725, and died in Chamblee, 
Canada, June 2, 1776. 

“ By the way, I must do justice to Thomas; he is a good officer, 
and is esteemed. We have no trouble with his camp; it is always 
in good order, and things are conducted with dignity and spirit in 
the military style."—James Warren to Samuel Adams, June 21, 
1775. 

Roxbury Feb’ 17 1776. 

Rect, of Capt Amos Turner two pounds Nine Shillings & Eight pence 
half penny which being the Balance of Wages Due from Said Cap‘ Turner 


to M Calvin Garnet a Private in said Turner’s Company 
Jn° THomas 


John Glover, Brigadier General. 

He joined the army at Cambridge in 1775 with 1000 men from 
“Marblehead, was in the advance of the army which crossed the Dela- 
ware on the night of the 25th of December, 1776. “I think I may 
tell you without flattery, that I know of no man better qualified than 
you to conduct a brigade.” Washington to Glover, April 26, 
1777. 

Sir, 

I rect yours by your boy respecting the swivils Borrow* for the Use of 
‘y® American Navey. Doubtless you remember when I rec* y’ Guns, it was 
agreed that if they should be Lost, I was to see you paid four pounds for 
the pair, agreeable to that I maid my return to General Washington I 
therefore Es of my self pay a greater Prise. I think if I mistake not 
I gave you a Receipt for that amount which if you will receive, I will 
‘Desier Capt W™ Bartlett to pay. 

I am Sir yours &c. 
Beverly Feb’. 29. 1776. JOHN GLOVER. 


[ Addressed: “To Cap* John White Jun" | In Salem ”] 


Col. James Lockwood. 
He was aid to Maj.-General David Wooster. 
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Camp. before Quebec, April 25", 1776. 


Dear Sir 

I have just received your favour of yesterday & say in answer—The 
Gen! [Wooster] thinks it will be better that M* Lizott should be sent by 
Water than through the Country—with regard to the two Vessels Cap* 
Tenyck who takes command of Peppers Schooner has Orders to take up all 
suspected Vessels & boats & those two, have been mentioned to him, he will 
stop at Point au Tremble, the Gen! therefore desires you to direct him, at 
any rate to secure those Vessels, he will receive proper information from 
you concerning them—remember me affectionately to your family & believe 
me your most obed* Serv‘ 

Capt M*Neil— Ja* Lockwoop 


[ Addressed: “To Cap" Hector M‘Neil | at | Point au Tremble” | 


Maj.-General David Wooster. 
He was born in Stratford, Conn., 1710, and died May 2, 1777, 
from wounds received in an engagement with British troops at Dan- 
bury, Conn., 27th April, 1777. 


Camp Before Quebec, April 26 1776 
Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged to you for the information you give me in yours of 
yesterday which I have received & say in answer—I shall write Gen! 
Arnold concerning the Acadien & also to arrest Palmer— 

I have Ordered four Bar'* Pork to be sent you from here should be glad 
you would send two of them to Cap" Scott if you can possibly procure flour 
at Point au Tremble I hope in a few days to be able to replace Cash for it. 
I am informed that M* Cole with a large sum was left at Crownpoint & was 
every hour expected at Montreal. 

With regard to the Gaspee please to procure a Pilot & put some hands 
on board of her from Cap" Church’s party & send her to Jackes Cartier 
with Orders to be left ashore there—Let Matherman follow his Cap*. 
The Articles for the Maria with a Gunner were sent from this place yester- 
day, I have sent for Cap" Goforth from three Rivers a very good man, to 
take charge of her—Prince, Pepper’s Mate I shall send after immediately— 
Give me leave to congratulate you upon the Good News from Boston & 
believe me most affectionately your very 

hble Serv‘ 
My Comp" to your family Davip Wooster. 


Cap‘ Mc Neil , 


[Superscribed: “On the Service of the United Colonies” 
Addressed: “To Cap" Hector McNeil | at | Point au Tremble ”] 


Col. Elias Dayton. 

In 1759 he was in the army under General Wolfe at Quebec. He 
joined the American army in 1775, and was in the battles of Bran- 
dywine, Germantown, Monmouth, Springfield, and at the Siege of 
Yorktown. 











' 
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Fort Stanwix July 18 1776. 

Dr Sir 

The bearer Schuyler has just returned from a scout to Oswego where 
he says everything is as yet quiet he saw.a horse & a number of Cows there 
which he says can be easily brought off if General Schuyler Approves of 
the scheme I will send proper persons with Schuyler to effect it if the 
Cows are left a little longer without doubt our enemy’s will possess them— 
I expect tomorrow to dismiss two scouts towards Oswegotse hope to be 
allways so much upon our guard as to prevent being surprised by our 


barbarous enemies what do you think of seting fire to Fort Ontario 
E. D. 





Maj.-Gen. William Heath. 

He was born in Roxbury, Mass., March 2, 1737; and died there 
Jan. 24, 1814. In early life entered into military duties, in 1761 
and 1771-4 was a member of the legislature ; was a member of the 
committees of Safety and Correspondence and a delegate to the 
Provincial Congress in 1774-5. He joined the army in 1775, and 
continued till the close of the war. 


. Head Q™. Boston, 1* September 1776. 
ir, 
You will immediately repair to and take the Command of Castle 
Island. 
I am Sir 
your obed' serv‘ 
Lt Col! Revere W. Heata, M. Gen! 


John Gooch. 
New Jersey. Fort Constitution, Sept. 23. 1776. 

Sir 

The many favors Received from you will ever hold a gratfull place in 
my heart, and I flatter myself a Letter will not prove disagreeable as I 
look on myself obliged in gratitude to let you hear from me, as I know you 
must be anctious for the certainty of events of which you can have at that 
distance but a confused account, as I was on the spot will endeavor to give 
you as Concise & Just account as possible; on the 15th Inst we evacuated 
New York & took all stores of every kind out of the City, and took 
Possession of hights of Haerlem eight miles from the City, the Enimy 
incamp’d about two miles from us; on the 16 the Eninimy advanced and 
took Possession of a hight on our Right Flank ab‘ half a mile Distance 
with about 3000 men, a Party from our Brigade of 150 men who turned 
out as Volunteers under the command of Lieut. Col? Crary of the Regm* 
I belong to were ordered out if possible to dispossess them, in about 20 
minits the Engagement began with as terrible a fire as ever I heard, when 
Orders came for the whole Brigage imediately to march to support the 
first detachment, the Brigade Consisted of ab‘ 900 men, we immediately 
formed in front of the Enimy and march’d up in good order through their 
fire, which was incessant till within 70 yards when we Engaged them in 
that situation we engaged them for one hour and eight minits, when the 
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Enimy Broke & Ran, we persued them to the next hights, when we were 
ordered to Retreat Our lose does not exceed in killed and wounded twenty 
five men, the lose of the Enimy was very considerable but cannot be ascer- 
taind, as we observed them to carry of their dead and wounded the whole 
time of the Engagement, they left a Number of killed and wounded on the 
Field of Battle & a great number of small Armes, the great Superiority of 
Numbers and every other advantage the Enemy had, when considered makes 
the Victory Glorious, and tho’ but over a part of their Army yet the Con- 
sequences of it are attended with advantages very great, as they imediately 
quited the hights all round us and have not been troublesome sinse, our 
people behaved with the greatest Spirit, and the New England men have 
gained the first Lawrells. I received a slight wound in the Anckle at the 
first of the Engagement but never quited the Field during the Engagement. 
I’m now Ready to give them the second part whenever they have an 
appetite, as I’m convinced whenever stir from their Ships we shall drubb them. 

Every thing here is very dear Rum 16s. |. my: p* Galls and every thing 
in proportion. I expect to see you in Jan’ if heaven spares me when perhaps 
may fall on a sceme that you may think advantageous as it will be impossible 
for me to stay in the Army for eight pounds p’ month should esteem myself 
very in having a line, my Best Respects to your Lady & Family. 

I am with a due sense of obligations 
Your oblig’d & most obd' Servant 
Joun Goocu. 


[ Addressed: “To Thomas Fayerweather Esq | Merch* | In | Boston ”] 


William White. 
Fort Washington October 5 1776. 


Mr. Comasery Cuts S' pleyse to Let the Baiere have the Rum for Twenty 
seven men on fortugue 
Witt Warts Liu 


Robert Morris, Philip Livingston, Richard H. Lee, William Whipple 
and Francis Lewis. 
In Secret Committee 
of Congress. Philad*. Dec’. 4". 1776. 
Gent". 

A Committee of Congress was appointed the 25 Sept". to procure 
Cloathing in all the States on this Continent for the use of our Army and 
we find they wrote to you on the 10“ Oct*. requesting the favour of you to 
employ proper persons to purchase what cou’d be obtained in your State to 
this letter they have not rec’d any answer and the Congress being very 
anxious and impatient to have this important business duely attended to & 
executed have directed us to send one or more trusty persons into the 
Eastern States to collect what has been bought & to make such further 
purchases of suitable articles as they can accomplish. We have engaged 
Messrs Ab™ Livingston & W™ Turnbull bearers hereof to go upon this 
Service. You will be pleased to direct them to the persons who have made 
purchases on Continental acc’t by order, & let the Goods be delivered to 
these Gent™ or their order. We have also by direction of Congress 
authorized them to make further purchases & must beg the favour of your 
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advice and assistance to them in the prosecution of that business, or that 
you will desire your Committee to give them such assistance. 

We have judged it dangerous to send a large amount of money with 
them at this time on acc” of the situation of our Enemy neither cou’d we 
judge what sum might be sufficient, therefore we request you will order 
them to be supplyed « out of your Public Treasury if needfull, their drafts on 
this Committee for the amount shall be Paid & if desired the money shall 
be sent by express. Your Zeal to serve the general cause on all occasions 
makes us satisfied of your concurrence with our desires & we remain with 
the utmost respect 

Gent”. 
Your most Obed’t & most 
h’ble Serv‘. 
Ros‘. Morris. 
Puiu. Livineston. 


To Ricuarp Henry Lee. 
The Hon?'*. Assembly of W™ Wuirrte. 
Massachusets Bay. Fra: Lewis. 


Gen. George Clinton. 

In October, 1777, Forts Montgomery and Clinton, on the Hud- 
son river, were bravely defended by Gen. Clinton and his brother 
Gen. James Clinton—the latter being badly wounded. He was the 
first governor of the State of New-York, holding the office for eight- 
een years, being active in both civil and military offices during the 
war. 


Sir 

You are not upon any Pretence whatever unless obliged by the stress 
of weather to land upon Long Island nor to suffer any of your Men so to 
do—nor are you or any of your men in such Case to plunder or distress any 
of the Inhabitants whatever their political Principles or characters may bee 
and these Instructions you are to follow at your Peril. 


To Capt W™ Smith Scudder 


March 3¢ 1777 


Maj.-General William Heath, Capt. Thomas Jackson and Major Jonathan 
Pollard. 
An Abstract for Six Weeks Pay from the first Day of January 1777 for 
a Detachment of Men under the Command of Capt L'. Thomas Jackson of 





the Artillery 
. 1 Sergant : - a 60s. ° : £.4. 4.0 
1 Corporal , . a 55s. , : 3. 17. 0 
1 Bombardiar . ° a 55s. ; . 3. 17. 0 
1 Gunner : . a 55s. . : 3. 17. 0 
14 Matrosses . : a 50s. ‘ ° 49. 0 0 
64. 15. 0 
To Travelling Money Due for 18 
Men from Peekskill to Boston Beign 16. 10. 0 
220 Miles a 20 Miles for 1 wee Travelling 


the Whole Amount ‘ ‘ £. 81. 5. 0 
"Tuomas JACKSON Cap*. L‘. Artillery 
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Roxbury, March 13" 1777. 
Received of Major-General Heath the above abstract in full 
Tuo*® Jackson Cap‘ Lt Artillery 
To Ebenezer Hancock Esq. Deputy Paymaster General to 
The Forces of the United States of America 
Sir 
Pay to Major Jonathan Pollard Two Hundred and Seventy Dollars § 
as a refund of the within, for which this shall be your Sufficient Warrant 


Given at Head Quarters 
Boston March 29 1777 W. Hearn, M.G. 


Received the above for Major-General Heath, 
Jon* Pottarp A D* 


Gen. Joseph Spencer. 


He held the rank of Major in the colonial army in 1756. He was 
appointed Brigadier-General in the continental army, June 22, 
1775, and Major-General Aug. 9,1776. In 1777 he was in command 
of the forces on Rhode Island. He resigned June, 1778, and was 
elected a delegate to Congress the same year. He died at East- 
Haddam, Conn., January, 1789, aged 75 years. 


Sir Providence 10° Dec’. 1777 


According to agreement with M* Adams when here I wrote to him to 
be here to pay the Troops the beginning of this Week and according to his 
desire ordered the Officers to be here ready with their abstracts, and not 
until yesterday did I know but that the Cash would be ready. Yesterday 
Sundry Officers came for their pay, and then I Rec’d a Letter from M’ 
Adams informing that he had no Cash to bring which is a very unhappy 
disappointment to the Troops and happening at the present Juncture is very 
prejudicial to me in my Command at this place and indeed I am in absolute 
need of Three or Four Thousand pounds of Cash to provide for the neces- 
sary subsistance of the Army—I think, Sir, out of what Cash you have I 
ought to have my part. I must depend on some. I shall soon be at Boston 
on other business as well as this, when I shall wait on you relative to this 


matter. 
I am Sir your Humble Serv‘ 


Eben’ Hancock Esq. Jo* Spencer M.G. 
[ Addressed: “On publick Service” “Eben™ Hancock Esq | DY Pay 
Master Gen! | to the Eastern Department | Boston”] 


Col. Jonathan Trumbull. 

In 1775-8 he was paymaster of the northern department of the 
army, and in 1780 first aide-de-camp to Washington, with whom 
he remained until the close of the war. This letter is franked by 
his father, “ Brother Jonathan,” the friend of Washington. 


Si Lebanon 19% Jan’. 1778 
ir 


The Draft from Continental Treasury Board in my Favor on your 
office for 200,000 Dollars which was protested by you on the 10™ of last 
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Month has been to Congress, & is now returned to me again, with Instructions 
“to hold it in my Custody, untill there shall be Cash in the Massachusetts 
Loan Office for supplying the Amount which the Treasury Board are 
assured will, by partial Payments, be compleated at no very distant Period.” 
You will be so good Sir, as to inform me pr this Messenger, what Prospect 
there is of the money being obtained—to prevent Trouble & Expence I shall 
be glad to be furnished with the whole Sum att one Payment if possible, if 
that cannot be soon compleated, our necessities will oblige me to call for a 
partial Payment whenever you inform of any considerable Part being ready. 


. Our Department has already suffered very Deeply by the Disappointments 


occasioned by M* Hancock’s unaccountable Delay—or non Information of 
the first Draft which was Dated 16 Oct°—On which, if it had been 
forwarded agreable to the Expectations of Congress I am told the Money 
might have been received—the money for supply of this Failure, has not yet 
been furnished at my office—the Distress of many for Want of it is great 
—great Part of which falls on the Militia of your State—who are at this 
Day unpaid for their Services in Gen' Gates army last Fall 

I send this pr special Messinger who will wait your Reply. 

Iam Sir 
Your most humble Servant 
Nathan! Appleton Esq Jon* Trumbull Jun’. P. M. G. 
Northern Department 
[Superscribed , “ Public Service ” 
franked “Jonathan Trumbull” 
Addressed: “ Nathaniel Appleton Esq | Commissioner of Loan Office | 
State of Massachusetts Bay ”] 


Lord Stirling (William Alexander ). 

He was born New-York city in 1726, and died Albany, Jan. 15, 
1783. He was a Colonel in 1775, and was made a Brigadier-Gene- 
ral by Congress, March, 1776. He distinguished himself in various 
battles during the Revolution. 

Aquakanock Octob’ 5. 1778. 
Dr Sir 
; I must desire that you will immediately march with your whole force 
including militia up to the Heights near Second River, a detachment of the 
Enemy is on the heights near Arant Schylers, you will Do your best to 
Anoy them in Case they should Attempt to pass the River below us. Let 
me hear from you as often as possible 
Iam 
Colonel Dayton. your most Humble Serv‘ 
Elizabeth Town STIRLING 
let the River be examined to see if they have any boats in it. 


[Addressed: “To Co! Dayton | Elizabeth Town”] 


Gen. Rufus Putnam. 

He was born in Sutton, Mass., April 9, 1738, and died at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, May 4, 1824. In 1775 he joined the army of the Revo- 
lution as a Lieut. Colonel in the regiment of Col. David Brewer. 
He served with distinction as an engineer and commander until the 
close of the war. 
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Coller Barrack February y* 20". 1779. 
Sir. 

I send you six men to chop logs you will Quarter them and Imploy 
them as you think propper if a Sawyer is wanted I can furnish one. 
Yours. 


To Cap‘ Flowers R Putnam Col? 
P.S. The Mens Names 


are 

_ Jonathan Harwood 
Enoch Fuller 
Isaac Train 
John Church 
John Cummins 
John Ayres. 

[ Addressed: “To Cap‘ Flowers” ] 


Richard Henry Lee. 


Philadelphia March 29. 1779. 
Dear Sir, 

I am honored with your favor of the 19". and thank you for it. I 
always thought too well of your wisdom and justice to suppose you could 
be influenced by the most groundless, ill designing, and improbable calumnies 
that ever were devised by wicked minds. From the most intimate confiden- 
tial correspondence and from the best information, I have abundant reason 
to be satisfied that both my brothers in Europe are as firmly attached to the 
independence and happiness of America as any men that breathe the vital 
‘air. I should detest them if I thought otherways, or had any reason to 
think of them than as I have above expressed. A strict adherance to duty, 
active Services for their Country, and opposition to public peculation has 
drawn this calumny on them. Mr Ford being such a man as you describe, 
and having with him authentic documents to prove that he had been confided 
in by one of these States might well impose upon D*. Lee who was an utter 
stranger to any misconduct that he had been guilty of here. I will answer 
for it, that he wont remain an hour in his employment after the Doctor 
knows his character. I shall be greatly concerned indeed if we have been 
so unfortunate as to have lost the military Stores that you expected. But 
since D' Lee does not mention anything in his letters to me about having 
shipped them, and not having seen any mention of such capture in the N. 
York papers, I yet hope they may be safe. Tis true the number of 
privateers that avarice and enmity have equipped from N. York & Bermuda 
to cruise on our trade is very great indeed. I think by their list they 
amount to more than eighty. Some Frigates are ordered to clear our Coast 
of these Rovers, and I hope they will be successful. But this destination 
of our Frigates ought not to be made public. I wish with all my heart we 
had any important intelligence to communicate to you. I know of none, . 
unless what I have before written, that we have very good reason to know 
that our enemies have no prospect of aid of any kind from any European 
Power to assist them in their war against us. Holland seems much disposed 
to us, at least Amsterdam is securely with us, and that is a Powerful Part 
of their Union. The King of the two Siclies has opened his Ports to us, 
and the English themselves Publish that Spain has notified to the Court of 
VOL, XXX. 29 
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London that they will join France if the former does not acknowledge the 
Independence of America and make peace. But such is the distructive 
obstinacy and wickedness of our enemies, that they appear determined to 
try another Campaign, and therefore our efforts should be exerted to reen- 
force our Army with all possible dispatch. 

The malice of our foes must recoil upon their own heads, if we are but 
wise and take the necessary precautions. 

I am, dear Sir, yours with much 
Affection and Sincerity 
Ricuarp Henry LEE. 

[Addressed & franked : “ Honorable John Page, esquire | at Williams- 

burg, in | Virginia.” 


“R. H. Lee”] 


Gen. Mordecai Gist. 

He was born in Baltimore, Md., 1743, and was appointed major 
of a battalion of Maryland regulars, in July, 1776, attached to the 
brigade under the command of Lord Stirling. In 1777 he was 
promoted to colonel, and was engaged in the battle of Germantown. 
In 1779 Congress appointed him a brigadier general, and he served 
with distinction throughout the war. 

Camp Butter Milk Falls. 
24 July 1779. 
Dear Sir. 

It is now two Weeks since my arrival from the S. Ward during which 
time my horses have had no Forrage of any kind whatever, which 
with the fatigue of a long Journey has operated so forcibly on the frame 
& Spirit of those Honest Creatures, that you might from appearances, 
venture to swear they have suffered all the pains of transmutation ; pray my 
Dear Sir remedy this evil or enable the bearer my Brigade * * * * * the 
request of Mrs Alexander I have to inform you that she with her family & 
Miss Buchanan are in perfect health & beg their compliments to you 

With due Respect 
I am Sir 
y* mo Hum Serv‘ 
M. Gist. 


William Eustis, LL.D. 

He was born Cambridge, Mass., June 10, 1753, and died in 
Boston, Feb. 6, 1825. He entered the army as a regimental sur- 
geon in 1775, and served during the Revolution. He wasa mem- 
ber of Congress 1800-5 and 1820-3; Secretary of War, 1809-12 ; 
Minister to Holland in 1815; and Governor of Massachusetts in 
1824-5, dying while in office. 


Dear Craigie 

There is so favorable an opportunity by Doctor Foster to remind you 
of your promise last Winter that I cannot suffer it to pass unimproved. 
For God’s Sake (if not for the sake of your friends) let us have the pleasure 
to hear from you. Acquaint us what methods you pursue in Philadelphia 
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rather what steps Congress imagine we shall very shortly be obliged to take. 
Is it not astonishing that regardless of the decent applications from the 
medical dep' they use us with a neglect which would weary the patience of 
Job? Do they imagine us stocks and stones? and ‘are we not human 
nature ? 

I do assure you, my good friend our ill treatment is not seldom mentioned 
by officers of the line & its only palliative is that we have the honor to taste 
that inattention which the Saviours of this Country have long experienced : 

I have not time to write Doctor Browne by this opportunity and will 
thank you to inform him that after signing one copy of the Paper I have 
transmitted it to Doctor Warren in Boston: and another to Dr. Turner in 
Norwich to be sent on by him to Dr. Adams &c at Providence : mentioning 
the necessity of their loosing not a post, but of forwarding them to D* 
Browne in Ph: as soon as possible. To Doctors Foster & Ledyard I have 
likewise given a copy which I imagine Doctor Foster is to take on with 
him to Philadelphia. 

One good effect will at least be produced by this which from its nature 
must be our last representation to Congress. January will either give us 
some compensation for five the most valuable years in life expended in the 
service of the country, or it will send us home with a most useful lesson: 
and which alternative will conduce most to our advantages as individuals, I 
am utterly at a loss to determine 

Adieu, my dear friend and believe me with affection y" friend & servant 

Witiiam Evstis. 
22 October At Robinsons House 
And’ Craigie Esq. [1779 near West Point] 


Gen. Joseph Reed. 
He was born Trenton, N. J., Aug 27, 1741, and died Phila- 
delphia, March 5, 1785. A lawyer by profession, he took an ac- 
tive part in the early movements in favor of independence. He was 
a member of the Committee of Correspondence, President of the 
first Pennsylvania Convention in 1775, and delegate to Congress. 
At the solicitation of Washington, in 1775, he accompainied him 
to Cambridge as his first Secretary and Aide-de-Camp. In 1777 
he was appointed Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, and by Congress 
a Brigadier General—both of which he declined. He served as a 
volunteer at the battles of Brandywine, White Marsh, Germantown 
and Monmouth. He was a member of Congress in 1778, and a 
signer of the Confederation. He held many other important posi- 

tions, and aided many philanthropic movements. 

Jan 7. 1780. 
Dear General 

I received your Létter last Evening giving me Expectation of meeting 
you this Day: But not hearing from you, I have sent again to know whether I 
may expect you & when & whether any Persons on the Part of the Troop 
will make known their Complaints, which will most certainly be redressed 
on every reasonable Point, & when any Doubt arises the Construction to be 
in Favour of the Soldiers. The Proposals made by them on the 4 Inst. 
seem to form a reasonable Ground of Accomodation. The 4" Article has 
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been hastily drawn, their own Experience will convince them of the 
Necessity of some Alteration. It will be necessary also to distinguish those 
who have freely enlisted for the War, otherwise all Contract is at an End. 
& when they are requesting an Allowance for Depreciation agreable to 
Contract, they certainly will not vindicate a Breach of Contract. We will 
also agree upon some equitable Mode of determining who are so enlisted 
which may be done by three Persons agreed on for that Purpose. But this 
will not exclude those from a Gratuity proportioned to their service. ‘They 
may depend upon every just & reasonable allowance & I hope they have 
too much Honour & Spirit to tarnish their former good conduct by asking 
unreasonable Things, or those which are impracticable. ‘Their honourable 
& patriotick Conduct this morning will be ever remembered & suitably 
rewarded if nothing unfavorable to their Country should happen. Should 
they refuse to serve their Country at this time it will be an eternal Reproach 
to the State to which they belong & to which they have done so much 
Honour by their Bravery & they must acknowledge that when they compare 
the Conduct of the State to them with that of most of the States, they have 
been better provided than others. Those who after being discharged choose 
to reinlist will be kindly received but they will be at their own Liberty to do 
so or not. If they choose to engage again they will be allowed Furlows to see 
their Friends when the Circumstances of the Army will admit—The Arrears 
of Pay, Depreciations, Cloathing &c. I mentioned in my former letter these 
will be taken care of immediately. Should they take any rash step after this 
all the world will condemn them, & they will condemn themselves: for 
America will not be lost, if they decline their Asistance to save her. 
I am Dear Sir 
Your Obed Hble Ser* 
Jo’ Reep 


Gen. David Cobb. 

He was born in Attleborough, Mass., Sept. 14, 1748, and died 
April 17, 1830. He graduated at Harvard College, 1766, and prac- 
tised medicine in Boston and Taunton for several years. He was a 
member of the Provincial Congress in 1775 from Taunton, having 
as colleague Robert Treat Paine, afterwards a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. He entered the army in 1777, and was 
appointed by Washington one of his Aides-de-Camp in June, 1781, 
in whose family he remained till the close of the war. He was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Hancock a judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and Major-General of the militia, in which positions he showed 
much ability and determination of character. In 1789 he was 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and in 1793 elected mem- 
ber of Congress, Senator in 1795, and in 1809 Lieut.-Governor of 
the State. [See ReGIsTeR, viii. 5. ] 

Boston April 25". 1780. 


Dear Col’. 

I got to this Town, from Taunton last Evening, & to my very great 
disappointment found M* Lovell here, with my great Letter in possession, 
that I wrote you a month ago, I was damn’d mad in seeing him & more so, 
when I was inform’d that he had not sent my Letter, as it contains matters 
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that you’d be fond of knowing—As I have just got to Town, can’t be able 
to inform you any particulars relating to cloathing, small stores &c. but 
shall write you next post what scituation they are in— 

M' Lovell’s detention was occasioned by the lameness of his Horse, the 
poor fellow had bo’t him and that cost him } part of his Depreciation & in 
three days after he was Kick’d in such a manner that he has not been out 
of the stable these three weeks—we Gent”. Officers are not able to purchase 
Horses every month—Lovell feels anxious about his being detain’d, but his 
scituation cou’d not be prevented. 

Your Friend 
Col. Jackson. Davin Coss 


[ Addressed: “Col Henry Jackson | Headquarters ”] 





A YANKEE PRIVATEERSMAN IN PRISON IN ENGLAND, 
1777-1779. 
Communicated by W1LLIAM Ricuarp CrTTer, of Lexington, Mass., with Notes. 
[Continued from page 177.] 


[1777.] We arrived at Spithead, the 30th of April; and it is common 
when a ship comes in from sea, for small boats to come off and supply the 
ship’s crew with such necessaries as they stand in need of, where we sold 
what trifle of clothes we had, to get supplied with provisions. 

In a few days after our arrival, our officers were sent on shore to be ex- 
amined at Portsmouth. Sir Richard’ ordered them a dinner, with a bottle 
of wine and some beer to drink. The next, they were sent on board again. 
The wind blowing so hard the night before, they could not get off again 
the same day, but were obliged to lay on board the brigantine on the sails; 
and for three weeks after, we had news constantly of our being sent on 
shore to prison. And on the 13th of June, all our officers were sent on 
shore, and the next day the remainder of the men were sent on shore at 
Portsmouth, there to be examined at the Royal Hospital.” 

From thence, were conducted under a very strong guard to Forton Prison, 
which is about one mile out of town; and for twenty-four hours after we 
got to prison, we had nothing to eat but boiled cabbage, which was part of 
the officers’ allowance. We had a little bread that our captain bought for 
us. 
Sunday, 15th, we had three quarters of a pound of beef allowed us and 
some cabbage; one pound of bread, one quart of small beer for twenty-four 
hours. The cabbage is only every other day. So we continued, nobody 
being there but our own ship’s company (and great numbers of people coming 
from all quarters to see the Yankees, or rather Rebels), till the 19th, at 
night, our people made a large hole through the wall of the prison, and 
eleven made their escape. Two were three days afterwards retaken, and 


! Sir Richard Bickerton, captain, Terrible, 74, their captor. See Note, ante, p. 177. 

2 June 13,1777. ‘ This morning a guard of soldiers came over from Portsmouth to de- 
fend the prison at Forton, part of the prisoners being this day landed and conveyed to this 
place.”—London Chronicle, for 1777, p. 570. 
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brought back again—which were the gunner Woodward,’ and B. Lam- 
bert.” The next day at ten o’clock, they found out where they got away, 
and soon after searched all our hammocks and beds; took all our chests 
from us, and put them in another apartment under a lock and key; and 
threatened to put us in irons if we did the like again. 

The people in general used to come in great numbers on Sundays. We 
were only allowed the forenoon to walk the yard, and were locked up at 
two o’clock, but for what reason we knew not; and of week days, till 
the sun was an half an hour high. 

June the 23d, Woodward and Lambert were brought back to Forton 
again; and left the captain and Fritz*, the night before, very much fatigued. 
Woodward and Lambert were put into the Black Hole on six ounces of beef, 
half a pound of bread, one pint of small beer for 24 hours. There they 
were to have continued for forty days. In a few days after, I was taken 
out of my bed at eleven o’clock at night, on suspicion of going to break out, 
by some secret intelligence, and was kept there till the next day, when 
nothing being proved against me I was released. 

The Black Hole is a place where you are by yourselves, and not allowed 
to come out, or even to speak to us. ; 

Thus they were kept thirty-five days upon that short allowance. About 
this time two men broke out of the hospital, and Mr. Martin was nurse 
there.* They were taken the same afternoon, and put in the Black Hole, 
and Mr. Martin likewise, where they stayed about eight days, when the 
same two, by means of making a hole up through the floor, made their es- 
cape the second time and got clear off. Mr. Martin, Woodward and Lam- 
bert all stayed behind. 

July the 30th, four more broke out at twelve o'clock in the day. One got 
off clear, and the other three were retaken and brought back and put into 
the Black Hole, viz., Christopher Clark, William Tryon,® and John Cock- 
ran, boatswain of the Yankee from Boston.’ There they were kept for 


1 James Woodward, gunner of the Rising States, Boston—see Roll and List of Officers 
appended—committed to Forton Prison, June 14, 1777—escaped with eleven of his ship’s 
company from prison, June 19, 1777; retaken three days afterwards, and recommitted to 
eng June 23, 1777; confined in the Black Hole thirty-five days on short allowance for 

is offence. 

2 Benjamin Lambert, one of the crew of the Rising States, from Massachusetts—see Roll 
—the companion of Gunner Woodward, committed, escaped, retaken, recommitted and 
— in the Black Hole likewise ; remained there thirty-five days on short allowance for 

1s offence, 

3 Henry Fritze, captain of marines, brigantine Rising States—see Roll—committed to 
no June 14, 1777; effected his escape with Capt. Thompson and others, June 

, 1777. 

4 Mr. Martin—probably the same, already mentioned in this Journal, under date of April 
15,1777. Josiah Martin, one of the crew of the Rising States—see Roll—was committed to 
Forton Prison with the rest, June 14, 1777. Mr. Martin is also mentioned in this Journal, 
under the dates of August 14, 16, and September 9, 1778. 

® Christopher Clark, carpenter, Rising States, Boston—see Roll and List of Officers ap- 
pended—committed to Forton Prison, June 14, 1777. 

6 William Tryon—William Tryan, lieutenant, of the Notredame, belonging to South 
Carolina, is named in the List of Officers appended to this Journal—John Trion, prize- 
master, and six companions, were committed to Forton Prison, July 15, 1777—see Roll— 
fifteen days previous to this attempted escape. Mr. Tryon again attempted his escape, March 
7, 1778; and succeeded in a final attempt, July 23, 1778—see entry in Journal, under date 
of July 24, 1778. The Notredame.—Cooper, Naval Hist. U. S., i. 77; Lee’s Memoirs of the 
War, p. 76, note, &c. 

7 John Cockron, boatswain of the Yankee, from Boston, was committed to Forton Prison, 
June 26, 1777—see Roll—David Hall, gunner of the Yankee, Boston, being his companion. 
John Cockran broke out of Forton Prison, Dec. 2, 1777, and got safely home to Boston, by 
way of France, before May 24, 1778—see item in Journal, under date of July 11, 1778, &c. 
The Yankee, sloop, armed vessel of Massachusetts, 1776, and career—vide REGISTER, XXvi. 
= and Drake’s Historic Fields and Mansi of Middlesex, under the subject of Dr. 

owner. 
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forty days half starved; allowed neither bed nor bedding to lie on, but the 
soft side of a good plank. 

August the 9th, this day came on shore forty-nine American prisoners. 
Amongst them were three captains of armed vessels, viz., Capt. Courter of 
the Oliver Cromwell,’ Capt. Harris of the Miscator,? and Capt. Hill of the 
Montgomery. The Agent made his business to make them deliver up their 
money by the point of the bayonet. There is no such thing as refusing. 

August 9th, Mr. Lunt* received a letter from France, from Capt. Thomp- 
son, with some money for all of us. About this time, there came ten more 
prisoners, mostly French, from the Princess Amelia guard ship, lying at 
Spithead; among them a French gentleman that was with General Lee 
when he was taken, and a French engineer that was taken in Fort Wash- 
ington. 

October 10th, one of the French made his escape over the pales, but was 
taken and brought back the same morning, and was committed to the Black 
Hole; a place for all that try to make their escape. All that get away 
from this place, and are taken again, stay forty days. 

October the 12th, George Chamberlin® jumped over the pales and was 
taken again, and sent to the Black Hole. 


* Hammon Corter, captain, of the Oliver Cromwell, privateer—according to Roll ap- 
pended—was committed to Forton Prison (Oct. 13), 1777; twelve of his crew likewise. The 
Oliver Cromwell, armed vessel of Massachusetts, 1776—captured by the British sloop-of-war 
Beaver, May 11, 1777.—Vide ReGisTEr, xxvi. 23. 

2 John Harris, captain, Miscator or Muscetor, belonging to Virginia—sece Roll and List 
of Officers appended—committed to Forton Prison, with seven of his officers, Aug. 8, 1777 
ne to Roll. The name of his vessel (Musquito?) is here given as spelt in the 
original. 

3 Benjamin Hill, captain, from Massachusetts, of the Montgomery, belonging to Phila- 
delphia—see Roll—committed to Forton Prison, Aug. 8, 1777; taken by the Levant frigate, 
March 8, previous. 

4 Joseph Lunt, lieutenant, Rising States, Boston—see Roll and List of Officers appended 
—committed to Forton Prison, June 14, 1777. He appears never to have attempted his 
escape, but abided by the fortunes of his imprisoned shipmates until their eventual release. 
_ ® Mr. “ Babatrang,” gentleman, committed to Forton Prison, Aug. 26, 1777—see Roll— 
is probably the “‘ French gentleman” with General Lee when he was taken. Mons. ‘“ Bu- 
botrong,” a “‘ French gentleman,” was one of ten “ officers” who effected their escape from 
Forton Prison, July 23-24, 1778. His companion, the French engineer—‘‘ Indianeer,” in 
the original—who was taken in Fort Washington, was probably the Mr. “ Webber,” colonel, 
committed to Fortun Prison, Aug. 26, 1777—see Roll—styled also in this Journal, “ Wy- 
bert” and ‘ Vibert.” Aug. 24, 1778, Mr. “ Wybert” received a letter from Mr. ‘ Bubot- 
trong ”’—escaped, July 23, 1778—in France. Mr. ‘* Webber,” colonel, is specified in the 
Roll as “exchanged.” In the Journal, under date of Dec. 11, 1778, Mons. ‘‘ Vibert,” stated 
to be “ the French engineer that was taken at Fort Washington,” is alluded to as exchanged 
out of prison “ yesterday ” (Dec. 10, 1778), and sent to France. Lt. Col. Weibert or De 
Weibert, of the corps of American engineers, volunteered as a coadjutor of Paul Jones in 
1779, and held a command or the Bon Homme Richard in the action with the Serapis, 
Sept. 23, 1779.—Sherburne’s Life of Jones, pp. 104, 113, 120, 165, 174, 177, 187, 194. 

ort Washington on the Hudson was stormed by the British, under Howe, and carried, 
Nov. 16, 1776. According to Howe’s returns, published in the London Gazette, Extra- 
ordinary (Town and Country Magazine, Suppl t for the year 1776, pp. 684, 686, &c.), 
two thousand seven hundred Americans surrendered prisoners; of commissioned officers, 
four colonels, four lieutenant-colonels, five majors, &c. ; of the staff—one engineer (probably 
Weibert himself) is enumerated. 

General Charles Lee was taken prisoner at Baskingridge, N. J., Dec. 13, 1776, by a scout- 
ing party of the British cavalry, under Lt. Col. Harcourt. ‘It is a certainty that General 
Lee is taken prisoner by Colonel Harcourt, at the head of forty light dragoons, and is now 
trying by a court-martial for desertion. He was secured by stratagem,” &c.—Town and 
Country Magazine (London) for February, 1777, p. 109. In the same magazine, for 
January, 1777 (p. 54), intelligence is given, under date of Nov. 30, 1776, of “General Lee 
dubious of the courage of the Provincial troops,” having sent “some proposals to General 
Howe, the particulars we are not acquainted with.” Lee, previous to his capture, appears 
to have surrounded himself with French officers of more or less competency. 

® George Chamberlin, lieutenant Muscetor from Virginia—see Roll—committed to Forton 
Prison, Aug. 8, 1777. 
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October the 13th, this day twenty-two more prisoners were sent on shore, 
Capt. John Nicholson of the Hornet, and Capt. Welch,’ and all their offi- 
cers and men. About this time two men made their escape over the pales, 
and got clear off, and never were heard of afterwards. 

October the 22d, this day we had the news of General Burgoyne’s de- 
feat by a letter from France, but it was not believed in England for a great 
while afterwards.* 


1 From Philadelphia—see Roll. Capt. John Nicholson, of the Hornet (of the Revolu- 
tionary navy)—thus committed to Forton Prison, Oct. 13, 1777—a brother of Commodores 
James and Samuel Nicholson, U.S. N. 

2 John Welch, captain—committed to Forton Prison, Oct. 18, 1777—see Roll. 

3 Perhaps the news of those earlier reverses, which led to his speedy capitulation in 
October. The editor of the Town and Country Magazine, in his comments on the news for 
August, 1777, at London, writes :— 

“This month, pregnant with the most important intelligence, has not, as the partizans of 
the Americans foretold, only brought forth a mouse. General Howe’s success against the 
Rebels (which will be found in the subjoined news) was only the fore-runner of that very 
capital stroke of General Burgoyne, the taking of the important post Ticonderoga: an event 
that has sealed the fate of this campaign entirely to our advantage, if no other operations 
were to take place; but there is the greatest reason to believe that this will accelerate far 
more advantageous pursuits. Mr. Washington may now be said literally to be situated 
between two fires; and the ardour that distinguished the troops under General Burgoyne 
at Ticonderoga, of which he made so very easy a conquest, cannot fail striking a terror into 
troops in a much less defensive state. The success of our cruizers has been remarkable, as all 
the ports of our West India Islands can testify, as welias ourown. The retaking of the Fox 
frigate, and the capture of the Hancock privateer, have struck a great damp upon the spirits 
of the American privateers. Moreover, the ill success of the agents of the Congress at 
Paris, and the orders sent to the different ports of France to suffer no American vessels to 
remain there above 48 hours, must convince the Americans that they have given too much 
faith to the assurances of Messieurs Franklin and Deane, whose interest it is to support the 
flagging spirits of the Colonists with ideal alliances, and assistances that never probably 
will exist. The nominal patriots, whether from the heat of the weather, or the warm re- 
ception their friends met with at Ticonderoga, have their visages most amazingly relaxed, 
and it is generally believed, they will not be again braced up, even by Christmas. Upon 
the whole, there is the strongest reason to believe that the unfortunate war in America will 
come to a speedy conclusion; this at least is the hearty wish of every man who has the 
aed of his own country at heart, and must sincerely lament the shedding of English 

The comments for September are in much the same tenor; likewise October. In October, 
however, is the acknowledgment—* As to the operations of the American campaign, we 
are still left in the dark, as no authentic intelligence has been published since the account 
from General Burgoyne of the taking of Ticonderoga. Various are the speculations of the 
politicians upon this occasion: the ministerial party declare that government has received 
no advices officially, and therefore they cannot with propriety lay them before the public. 
The opponents to administration insinuate that dispatches have been received at Lord Ger- 
maine’s office; but they are of such a nature that government think it prudent to conceal 
them. In the meanwhile the news-papers daily amuse us with accounts from various parts 
of the American Continent: at one time General Burgoyne has reached Albany, and routed 
Washington: at another, the American general has beat Burgoyne @ plate couture. In this 
state of contradiction it is almost impossible to form any just idea of the real situation of 
affairs in America. All that can be concluded is, that ere now some important stroke must 
have been struck, or else the campaign must be at an end. A few days will, it is expected, 
oe -» this matter, and either dissipate the fears of the one party, or cherish the hopes of 
the other.” 

In November, 1777, the comments are as follows :—* The session of parliament has been 
opened with a speech from the throne, from which we have reason to expect that the great 
powers of Europe are well disposed towards a state of pacification, and that we have grounds 
to believe that our arms in America have been successful. Nevertheless lord North, in the 
House of Commons, upon the motion for the address, acknowledged he was totally in the 
dark with regard to the late operations in America. Hence we may conclude that no dis- 
— have been received officially from general Howe or general Burgoyne; though, 

rom repeated accounts from various parts of America, it is generally believed that Sir 
William Howe has obtained a victory over Mr. Washington, and is actually in possession 
of Philadelphia. A very short space of time must determine these points, and set us right 
with regard to the real situation of general Burgoyne. The opposition have, as might be 
expected, availed themselves of the ignorance of the ministry in this respect, and attacked 
lord Germaine and lord North with uncommon severity in the debates that have occurred 
upon the subject. Lord Chatham took the lead in the upper house, and in a long winded 
speech, pompous and flowery, abused administration for adopting measures, which he him- 
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October 31st, we received another letter from France, together with 
twenty guineas from Capt. Thompson, to be divided amongst twenty of 
us. This night, seven of the prisoners made a bold push, and broke open 
the door, and made their escape. Six got clear off, and one was retaken 
and brought back the next day, and sentenced the Black Hole for forty 
days. 

a 18th, William Humber, one of our men,’ made an attempt to 
break out of the hospital, but was discovered, and was put into the Black 
Hole. 

November 19th, this day five of the prisoners made their escape through 
a door in the storeroom, and four got off clear. The other was taken and 
brought back, and committed to the Black Hole. Amongst them were 
Richard Chapman and Thomas Clark, both belonging to our ship.’ 

December 2d, this afternoon thirty-five prisoners broke open the gate, 
and made their escape. Fourteen got off clear, and twenty-one were taken 
and brought back, and sent to the Black Hole. There were four there 
before, and the twenty-one brought back made twenty-five, cooped up in 
a very small room, half starved to death; and, the next day, two young 
boys were confined for hiding in their hammocks, to make a false muster, 
for twelve days. 

December 11th, this morning three prisoners broke out of the hospital, 
and made their escape; but by reason of so many five pounders about, they 
were retaken and brought back before night, and confined in the damned 
Hole. 

December 25th, now the people begin to use humanity throughout Eng- 
land. Since the defeat of Burgoyne,’ things wear another face, and the 
humanity shown them by the Americans. They begin to use us better. 
There are subscription books opened in many parts of England for our 
relief as poor prisoners.‘ 


self, when in power, thought eligible. Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, and several others in the 
lower house, followed his lordship in many of his arguments; but with as little success 
with respect to the amendments they proposed: the address (the subject of these alterca- 
tions) was carried in its original state by a great majority. The other principal object that 
has engaged the attention of the political world during the course of this month, has been 
the sentence passed upon Mr. Horne, on the 24th, in the King's-Bench, for publishing the 
libellous advertisement reflecting on the king’s troops, and proposing a subscription in be- 
half of the rebels.” 

In December, 1777, after the news of the ‘‘remains of General Burgoyne’s army had 
surrendered to the enemy on the 18th of October,” had been publicly announced in Eng- 
land, the tone of the editorial comments on the event was thus :—‘‘ The success of General 
Howe against Washington, and his taking Philadelphia, we are sorry to say, were but pre- 
ludes to news of a very disagreeable nature; this must necessarily strike the reader, to be 
the capitulation of General Burgoyne with General Gates, which however honourable on 
the part of the former, must naturally be highly mortifying to a man of his spirit and 
courage, as well as to many officers under his command, whose uncommon bravery he has 
particularly noticed in his letter to Lord George Germaine,” &c. 

Dr. Franklin said the pride of England was never so humbled by anything, as by Gates’s 
capitulation of Saratoga.—Franklin to Gates, June 2, 1779. 

1 Of the crew of the Rising States—see Roll—committed to Forton Prison, June 14, 1777. 
He effected his escape, Feb. 15, 1778. 

2 Of the crew of the Rising States—see Roll—committed to Forton Prison, June 14, 1777. 

3 At Saratoga, Oct. 17,1777. The articles of convention between General Burgoyne and 
General Gates, are published in full, in Town and Country Magazine, December, 1777, pp. 
619-24. Ibid, pp. 668, 684, &c. 

« “ At a meeting held about the latter end of December [1777], for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the distresses of the American prisoners, a subscription was entered into for immediately 
supplying them with cloathing pod other necessaries, when the sum of 3,815l. 17s. 6d. being 
subscribed, and that sum with the contribution in the country being more than sufficient 
for their present necessities, the subscription was this day closed.”—Gentleman’s Magazine, 
for 1778, p. 43. 
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1778.] January the 13th, Mr. Wrenn’ and Mr. Duckett? came and 
told us that the officers were to receive five shillings, and the men two per 
week ; and we were to have such clothes (pushers) as we stand in need of, 
from Government ; likewise from donations, both officers and men. 

January 20th, this day Parliament sits after Christmas holidays. The 
same day the officers moved from our prison to their new apartment, and 
it leaves us more room. 

January 23d, this day forty-eight more prisoners came on shore, four of 
them were Frenchmen, and thirteen officers with them; Capt. Murphy,’ 
Capt. Oakman,* Capt. Chew,’ Capt. Slacom,® &e. &c. 

February 15th, this day William Humber and George Pease’ made 
their escape over the pales and got clear off. 

March Ist, great talks of an accommodation with this Country and the 
Americans, but not so easy as they expect.* 

March 7th, this day sixteen prisoners broke out, but were all taken again ; 
Mr. Tryon’ and Manning’® were among them, and all put into the Black 
Hole, but Manning, who by hiding escaped the Hole for the first night, 


1 Mr. Wrenn, or Wren, a name oft repeated in this Journal. He is styled “ Rev. Mr.” 
Wrenn, in Journal, under date of April 17, 1778. Thomas Wren, a dissenting clergyman 
of Portsmouth, devoted a great part of his time for several years to the relief of the prisoners 
in Forton Gaol, near Portsmouth ; access to which was expressly granted him by the gov- 
ernment. ‘‘ When American prisoners were continually carried into Portsmouth during 
the late war, and many of them were in the most wretched condition, he was struck with 
compassion, and flew to their relief. He contributed most liberally to their necessities out 
of his own small fortune, and sought the assistance of his friends. One of his first objects 
was to procure, from his acquaintances in the metropolis and other places, a large supply 
of clothes, these being particularly wanted. After this, he set on foot that subscription for 
the relief of the prisoners, which extended so liberally through the kingdom. As he was 
the cause, so he was the distributor, of the bounties that were raised; and this work em- 
ployed his constant attention for several years. The management of the affair not only 
required his daily visits to the captives, but engaged him in a very large correspondence, 
both at home and abroad.” —Genti ’s Magazine, for November, 1787. ‘ Dr. Franklin, 
who was in constant correspondence with him during the whole period of the Revolution, 
for it was through Mr. Wren that the allowance of eighteen pence a week each, granted by 
the envoys, was puid to the prisoners, had the liveliest sense of his worth. It was in con- 
sequence of Franklin’s suggestion, that Congress, in 1783, sent him a vote of thanks, and 
that Princeton College conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity.”—Parton, Life 
and Times of Benjamin Franklin, it. 322-23; Sparks, Works of Franklin, ix. 545. 

2 Mr. Duckett, a name oft repeated in this Journal; styled ‘‘ Esq.,” in Journal, under 
a of May 26, July 15, Sept. 16, 1778, &c.; with Mr. Wrenn, evidently almoner to the 
prisoners. 

3 John Murpby, captain of the Swallow, belonging to Rhode-Island—see Roll and List of 
Officers appended—committed to Forton Prison, Jan. 23, 1778. Heis mentionedin Journal, 
under entries of June 13, and 15, 1778, and effected his escape from prison, July 23, 1778— 
see entry in Journal, for July 24, 1778. 

* Tobias Oakman, prizemaster—see Roll—committed to prison, Jan. 23, 1778. 

5 Benjamin Chew, lieutenant, Sturdy Beggar, Maryland—see List of Officers—prize- 
master—see Roll; where the Sturdy Beggar is alluded to, as “ out of Virginia””—committed 
to Forton Prison, Jan. 23, 1778. ‘* Capt.’”’ Chew is several times alluded to in Journal, en- 
tries for June 15, 19, Sept. 7, 1778, &c., and effected his escape from prison, July 23, 1778— 
see entry in Journal, for July 24, 1778—and got to France. The Sturdy Beggar was destroyed 
in the Delaware, 1777. July 30, 1777, news was received in London, that four of the Lee- 
ward Island fleet were taken by the Sturdy Beggar privateer, one of which they gave up to 
the crew.—Town and Country Magazine, for 1777, Pp. 443. 

6 Gabriel Slacomb, or Slacom, prizemaster, Stur ’, Beggar, Maryland—see Roll and List 
of Officers appended—committed to Forton Prison, Jan. 23,1778. ‘ Capt.” Slacomb effected 
his escape from prison, July 23, 1778—see entry in Journal, for July 24, 1778. 

7 Of the crew of the Rising States—see Roll—committed to Forton Prison, June 14, 1777. 

8 In allusion perhaps to Lord North’s conciliatory bills of February 17, previous—see 
note, under ry | of Journal, for April 15, 1778. 

® See note to Journal, under entry, dated July 30, 1777. 





10 Edward Manning, one of the crew of the Rising States—see Roll—committed to Forton 
Prison, June 14, 1777. For further adventures of Mr. Manning, see entries in Journal, 
under dates of April 20, 24, 26, 28, May 1, 6, 13, 17, 19, and June 6, 1778. 
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and the next morning had liberty to stay out to dinner. After dinner he 
made another trial and got clear off. After he got out -he found a friend 
that both supplied him with money and clothes, and immediately set out 
for London ; and just as he got into the bounds of London the Pressgang 
came across him and pressed him, and carried him on board of the Night- 
ingale tender off the Tower. I do not expect to see him again, as they are 
in great want of men. 

March 14th, this day Mr. Hartly’ and Mr. Thornton’ came to see us, 
and told us that we should be exchanged very soon, and that he would do 


1 Mr. Hartly, member of parliament—alluded to again under entries of Journal, for 
April 7, June 23, July 10, and Dec. 20, 22, 1778, as taking a friendly interest in these Ameri- 
can prisoners. Hartley, an informal agent to Franklin, at Paris, is mentioned by Bancroft, 
Hist. U.S. ix. 324, 485, 497. David Hartley, Esq., member of parliament for Kingston 
upon Hull, accompanied by other members of both houses, exhibited on Wimbledon Com- 
mon, Nov. 11, 1776, his sixth dnd last experiment for demonstrating the certainty and utility 
of his invention for preventing the destruction of houses on fire. His method consisted in 
arming buildings with fire plates—see descriptions more at length, &c., in Town and Coun- 
try Magazine (London), for 1775, p. 276; 1776, pp. 499, 555, 613, &c. After some experi- 
ments upon his method, on Sept. 4, 1776, the then lord mayor of London laid the foundation 
stone of a pillar—‘‘ one hundred and ten years after the Fire of London,” on the ‘ anni- 
versary of that dreadful event”—in memory of “ an invention for securing buildings against 
fire.” A bill to enlarge Mr. Hartley’s patent, for his invention of iron plates to prevent the 
fatal consequences of fires, received the royal assent by commission, March 3, 1777.—Town 
and Country Magazine, for 1777, p. 164. He took an active part in the parliamentary de- 
bates against the American measures; was considered a liberal member of parliament, who 
had opposed ali the measures of government in relation to the American war, but whose 
character was so high and honorable that he was confided in by both parties; a warm friend 
of Franklin, and the American cause, to the end of the Revolution, when as English com- 
missioner, after a negotiation of two years, he signed the treaty of peace between England 
and America, Sept. 3, 1783. A faithful and cordial codperator in behalf of Americans lan- 
guishing in British prisons; agent for the prisoners of war. Franklin, Oct. 14, 1777, among 
other things, wrote to him from France, as follows:—‘‘ The prisoners now in your gaols, 
complain of very severe treatment, far from their friends and families, and winter coming 
on in which they must suffer extremely, &c.; fed scantily on bad provisions, without warm 
lodging, clothes, or fire; not suffered to invite or receive visits from their friends, or even 
from the humane and charitable of their enemies. If you could have leisure to visit the 
gaols in which they are confined, and should be desirous of knowing the truth relative to 
the treatment they receive, I wish you would take the trouble of distributing among the 
most necessitous according to their wants, five or six hundred pounds, for which your 
drafts on me here shall be punctually honored. You could then be able to speak with some 
certainty to the point in Parliament, and this might be attended with good effects. If you 
cannot obtain permission for us to send a commissary, possibly you may find a trusty, hu- 
mane, discreet person at Plymouth, and another at Portsmouth, who would undertake to 
communicate what relief we may be able to afford those unfortunate men, martyrs to the 
cause of liberty. Your King will not reward you for taking this trouble, but God will. I 
shall not mention the gratitude of America; you will have what is better, the applause of 
your own good conscience. Our —— have set at liberty above two hundred of your 
people, made prisoners by our armed vessels, and brought into France,” &c. Franklin again 
writes, Feb. 12, 1778, “‘ A thousand thanks for your so readily engaging in the means of 
relieving our poor captives, and the pains you have taken, and the advances you have made 
for that pu . Lreceived your kind letter of the 3d instant, and send you enclosed a bill 
of one hundred pounds. I much approve of Mr. Wren’s prudent, as well as benevolent 
conduct in the disposition of the money, and wish him to continue doing what shall appear 
to him and to you to be right, &c. I beg you will present him, when you write, my respect- 
ful acknowledgment. * * * The subscription for the prisoners will have excellent effects 
in favor of England and Englishmen. If you have an opportunity, I wish you would ex- 
press our respectful acknowledgments and thanks to your committee and contributors, 
whose benefactions will make our poor people as comfortable as their situation can permit.” 
The subscriptions for the purpose of relieving American prisoners in Britain, ceased in Eng- 
land, by 1781. Franklin allowed to them at that period, a sixpence each per week during 
the summer. On May 3, 1782, Hartley announced to Franklin, that a general order was 
issued by his government, for the release of all-American prisoners everywhere. Sparks 
says of Hartley, “ He visited them often, collected money by subscription for their relief, 
interceded with the ministers in their behalf, and used his unremitted efforts at various 
times to procure their exchange.” Hartley died 1813, aged 84. 

2 This gentleman is not again alluded to in the Journal. Major Thornton, afterwards 
private secretary of Arthur Lee, agent to visit American prisoners, by permission of Lord 
North, is evidently here meant. 
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all that lay in his power for us, and advised the officers to write a petition 
to Lord North, and another to Lord Sandwich, which was accordingly done, 
and sent them by Mr. Hartly, member of Parliament. 

March 18th, this day we received letters from Capt. Thompson at Nan- 
tes, in France.’ Last night, a very hot press through Portsmouth and 
Gosport. They pressed five hundred men, and sent them on board the 
guard ship at Spithead.? 

March 21st, the news confirmed that the French Court has made an 
alliance with the United States of America, which has put this country into 
great consternation; and at this time, England has not but twenty-five 
thousand men in all England militia, and all which we have by the best 
accounts, and they dread a French war.* Admiral Mann is arrived at 
Spithead, from Gibraltar, with his fleet.* . 


1778, March 26th. Fine pleasant weather, but no certainty of our being 
exchanged. It is said we shall soon be exchanged, but cannot tell when. 
I am now going to begin with particulars. 

March 27th. Nothing remarkable this day. 

March 28th. Mr. Duckett came and told us the agreeable news of being 
sent home, which the Government has ordered; two ships to be got ready 
immediately to carry us home. 

March 29th. Nothing strange. Cloudy weather. 

March 30th. Still cloudy and rainy; daily expecting the transports to 
arrive at Spithead to carry us home in. 

March 3lst. This day great talks of an exchange of Ministry, and some 
say it is very certain.® 

April 1st. Nothing worth speaking of this day. 

April 2d. This day eleven prisoners came here from on board the 
Princess Amelia, all Americans, and three officers from the Southegn 
States. No news of the ships being come yet to carry us home, and we 
begin to grow in despair. 

April 3d. This day clear weather and nothing strange. 

April 4th. Very pleasant; nothing worth mentioning. 

April 5th. Clear weather. Mr. Duckett came and told us it was cer- 
tainly agreed on in Parliament of our exchange. 

6th. This day cold and rainy ; nothing remarkable. 

7th. This day fine moderate weather. Mr. Duckett and Mr. Wrenn 
came and paid the officers eight shillings, and the men two; likewise told 
us that Mr. Hartly had waited upon Lord North to know a set time for 
our embarkation. 


? See note to Journal, under entry, dated March 1, 1777. 

2 A like instance of the impressment of five hundred men for the men of war and trans- 

rts, without respect of persons, that occurred in the streets of New York, May 20, 1757 
s mentioned in Dr. A. R. Cutter’s Journal of his Military Experience, 1756-1758, published 
in Hist. Cutter Family (Boston, 1871), p. 67. 

3 France concluded a treaty of amity with America, Feb. 6, 1778; officially announced 
to the British government, March 13, 1778, and communicated to both houses of parlia- 
ment, March 17, 1778. 

* Admiral Mann, commander in chief of his majesty’s squadron in the Mediterranean. 
In February, 1777, letters from Gibraltar mentioned that Admiral Mann had quite cleared 
that part of the provincial privateers, as several frigates had been out a cruising, and had 
returned without meeting with anyone. In September, 1777, Admiral Duff was announced 
as appointed to relieve Admiral Mann, in the Mediterranean.—Town and Country Magazine, 
for 1777, pp. 109, 499, 556, &c.; Ibid, for 1776, 162, 276. 

§ See histories of the time. 

® See Roll. ‘Southern States ”—states south of New-England and New-York, were at 
this period often so designated. 
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8th. This day clear weather and nothing new stirring. 

9th. This day a proclamation was read in Portsmouth for all deserters 
to come in, and they shall have his Majesty’s free pardon.’ 

10th. Fine weather; nothing remarkable. 

Saturday, 11th. Clear weather and nothing remarkable. 

Sunday, 12th. Fine weather. Mr. Bailey was abused by some of the 
Frenchmen concerning their being taken.” P 

Monday, 13th. Clear weather; nothing new. 

Tuesday, 14th. This day cloudy. Mr. Wrenn came and paid us the 
money, but brought no news of our going home. 

Wednesday, 15th. Nothing remarkable this day. 

Thursday, 16th. This day the Commissioners embarked at Spithead for 
America ;? nothing new. 

Friday, 17th. The first part of this day cloudy. Rev. Mr. Wrenn came 
here, but brought us no news of our exchange. 

Saturday, 18th. Fine weather; nothing remarkable this day. 

Sunday, 19th. This day we have the news of one of the English Islands 
being taken, &ec. &c. 

Monday, 20th. This day rain and hail. Mr. Manning was brought from 
on board the Princess Amelia, after being absent from us six weeks, and 
put into the Black Hole. He is not allowed to speak with us. 

Tuesday, 21st. This day rainy and squally. Mr. Wrenn and Mr. Duck- 
ett came and paid us our wages ; no news. 

Wednesday, 22d. Clear weather and nothing new. 

Thursday, 23d. Cold and cloudy. Yesterday the Commissioners sailed 
for America with a fair wind. 

_ Friday, 24th. Clear weather. Mr. Manning was let out of the Black 
Hole for two hours to air himself. 

Saturday, 25th. Fine weather. We hear the Boston Frigate‘ is arrived 
at Nantes with forty prisoners on board. 

Sunday, 26th. Fine weather. Mr. Manning let out of the Black Hole 
for two hours to air himself; no news. 

Monday, 27th. Nothing remarkable this day. 

Tuesday, 28th. The first part of this day cloudy. Mr. Manning let out 
of the Black Hole for two hours. 

Wednesday, 29th. Cloudy weather. Thomas, the turnkey,’ informed 
me that he was down into Gosport last night, and he was told by one of the 


1 A similar proclamation to deserters from his majesty’s service, issued by Howe, in New 
York, Sept. 30, 1776, is published in Town and Country Magazine, for that year, p. 615. 

? Benjamin Bayley, prizemaster, Revenge, of the Continental Service, commanded a prize 
of that sloop, out of France—see Roll and List of Officers appended—committed to Forton 
Prison, Aug. 11, 1777—his crew mostly French. He—Capt. Benjamin Bayley—entered the 
British service on board of a man of war, near the close of the year 1778—see entries in 
Journal, for Dec. 17, 19, 1778, &c. 

3 Feb. 17, 1778, Lord North introduced two conciliatory bills, one declaring the intention 
of the parliament of Great Britain not to exercise the right of imposing taxes within the 
colonies of North America, and the other appointing commissioners to treat with America, 
whose propositions were rejected by Congress. These commissioners are again alluded to 
in this Journal, in entries for April 23, July 10, 23,1778. Franklin’s utterance on the above 
bills was as follows :—‘ England is in great consternation, and the minister, on the 17th 
instant, confessing that all his measures had been heer = and that peace was necessary, 
proposed two bills for quieting America; but they are of artifice and deceit, and will, i 
am confident, be treated accordingly by our country.” 

* Again alluded to in Journal, entries for Ang. 28, and Oct. 5, 1778. Of the American 
ay be at Boston, 1776.—Cooper. Vide REGISTER, xxv. 364. 

6 entry for June 21, 1778. 
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watermen, that there were two ships arrived at Spithead, and he had been 
on board one of them, and was told by one of the men that they were to 
carry the American prisoners home to America; no more news. 

Thursday, 30th. This day we have the news that General Howe was 
a prisoner (Godsend) ; likewise that Halifax was taken by the French, and 
our people were in possession of it." ; 

May Ist, Friday. Cloudy weather. This morning Manning was let out 
of the Black Hole, but by the Agent’s orders he was put in again. Last 
night one of the commissioners from the Board of Admiralty came to Gos- 
port, and is expected here every minute to view the prisons and to see what 
necessaries are wanting. The King and Queen are looked for at Ports- 
mouth every day to view the fleet at Spithead;’ likewise the Prince of 
Wales and Lord Sandwich. Various accounts about General Howe, but 
cannot find out the particulars. 

Saturday, 2d. Cloudy weather. This day a rathole was found in our 
prison by means of one of the Frenchmen, who was well whipped for it. 
This day the King came to Portsmouth to view the fleet. (This day their 
Majesties arrived at Portsmouth, it being a wet, rainy day, &c.) 

Sunday, 3d. Rainy and cloudy. Some of the officers wrote a petition 
to his Majesty to see if they could get a parole, but it did not go. 

Monday, 4th. Clear weather. The King went off to Spithead to view 
the grand fleet, which is about forty sail of the line. He was saluted five 
or six times from all the shipping as he went from one ship to the other, 
and then retired on board the Princess Amelia to dinner. 

Tuesday, 5th. This day Mr. Wrenn and Mr. Duckett came and paid 
us our money; no news of our going home. 

Wednesday, 6th. Cloudy weather. This day Manning is let out of the 
Black Hole for two hours to air himself; no news. 

Thursday, 7th. Cloudy weather. Mr. Wrenn came this afternoon and 
told us that there was a ship at Spithead, from France, with about forty 
prisoners on board to be exchanged for forty of us; but I can’t tell how it 
will turn out. 

May 12th, Tuesday. Nothing very remarkable all this time. This day 
Mr. Wrenn and Mr. Duckett came and paid us our money. Nothing to eat 
these two days but stinking beef. All the men in the prison, or at least 
best part of them, carried their beef back and threw it into the cook’s win- 
dow, and left and went without any. 

Wednesday, 13th. This day the stinking beef was brought again for us, 
but by the Agent’s orders it was sent back again, and we got a little cheese 
in the room of it. Manning still remains in the Black Hole yet. 

Thursday, 14th. Last night General Burgoyne arrived at Spithead from 
America,’ and this day came on shore at Pcrtsmouth, and set out immedi- 
ately for London ; no news as yet. Ae 

Friday, 15th. This day Capt. McCullock* came on shore, and after be- 
ing examined at Halsley Hospital,’ was committed to prison with us. Mr. 
Wrenn and another gentleman came to see us, but could not get in. 


[To be continued.] 


! This like much of the news that they had was utterly without foundation. 
? The Channel Fleet under Admiral Keppel. 
* Burgoyne sailed for England on his parole. 
4 Edward McCullock, captain—see Roll. 
on a Hospital (?), the largest naval infirmary in Great Britain, outside of Gosport to 
e€ south. 
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SKETCH OF COL. JOHN ALLAN OF MAINE. 


By GeorGe H. Auuan, Esq., of New-York City. 


OL. Allan was born in Edinburgh Castle, Scotland, Jan. 14, 
1746. His father, Major William Allan, of the British army, 
with his wife and infant son, came to America with the military 
colony that founded Halifax, in 1749, and, taking up a tract of land 
in Nova Scotia after the dispersion of the Acadians in 1756, became 
a wealthy and prominent citizen of the Province. Four sons and 
three daughters were born after his removal to America. The for- 
mer became distinguished as merchants and legislators, and the 
latter connected themselves by marriage with some of the best fami- 
lies of Nova Scotia. One of the daughters married Hon. Thomas 
Cochrane, President of the Provincial Council, a man of great in- 
fluence and ability. Their eldest son, Thomas, became Chief Jus- 
tice of Chester and Puisne Judge of Lower Canada. The second 
son, Joseph, was a commander in the English Navy ; and the third, 
William, a Lieut. General in the British Army, and acquired great 
renown in India. The fourth son, Sir James Cochrane, became 
Chief Justice of Gibraltar in 1841, and was knighted in 1845. 
This venerable gentleman still worthily fills that honorable position, 
though he has attained the age of eighty-two years. One of the 
daughters married Dean Ramsay, of Edinburgh, and another mar- 
ried Bishop Inglis, of Nova Scotia, son of Rev. Charles Inglis, the 
loyalist Rector of Trinity Church, New-York, who left with the 
British army in 1783. Their son, Major-Gen. Sir John Inglis, 
K.C.B., was the gallant defender of Lucknow in 1857, and was 
knighted by the Queen for his distinguished services. Another son, 
Capt. Thomas C. Inglis, served with credit in the Crimea. 

John Allan, the eldest son of Maj. William Allan, and the only 
one of his sons born in Scotland, was sent from Nova Scotia to Mas- 
sachusetts in 1762, to complete his education. Here he mingled 
freely amongst the people, felt the grievances under which they 
labored, and warmly sympathized with them, and when he returned 
to Nova Scotia, he did not hesitate to advocate their cause, which 
brought him into some difficulty with his father. He married in 
1767, and settling down as a farmer and Indian trader, became 
prosperous, and was elected to various positions of honor in the 
county of Cumberland, and also to a seat in the Parliament of Nova 
Scotia, which he held until the outbreak of the Revolution in 1775, 
watching, meanwhile, with earnest attention, the momentous events 
then occurring. The following letter from Dr. Isaac Winslow 
of Massachusetts will be found interesting : 
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Marshfield 5 April, 1775. 
Sir, 

Although I have not had the pleasure of hearing from you since I left 
Cumberland ; yet I wish so well, both to Mr. Allan and his Family, that 
punctilio or Ceremony, shall not induce me to wait for a reply to the Letter 
I wrote you from Boston, on my arrival there, before I again enquire 
after your health and welfare; assuring you, that every thing which 
contributes to your happiness, will give me a very sensible pleasure. 
If the winter has been as pleasant with you as at the place of my present 
residence, it cannot have been disagreeable on account of the weather, 
and I presume the Colonel’s tarrying among you has been one means 
of your passing the time more sociably, than had he come to New- 
England; though it has been a considerable disappointment to me and his 
friends here, and indeed I could have wished to have seen him on his own 
account as well as mine. We were very sorry for the account he gave me 
in his Letter of 25th Jan’ry, that Mrs. Allan had been so much and so fre- 
‘quently disordered with a pain in her head, and we hope that she has found 
Relief therefrom, long ere this, and that her health, with yours and your 
children’s, may be confirmed is our very fervent wish. 

Your present destination is ordered in Providence, in a Retired Situation, 
and that you have many disagreeables to Support under, is what I am very 
sensible of, from some persons in your vicinity. Yet you enjoy many Sat- 
isfactions, which I do assure are far from general in this Country ; which is 
now totally reverse from that Pleasant and happy part of the World which 
you once knew it, in the days of your Youth. Instead of which, Discord 
and Contention seem to have spread their Banners, far and wide, and I am 
at times too ready to fear, that Desolation is at their heels, and just upon 
the eve of taking place amongst us. God only knows what great overtures 
may befall this Land within the Course of the ensuing Summer; but very 
great ones, we have sufficient Reason to apprehend. At Present we have 
neither Form nor Order amongst us. No Courts in the Province, either 
Legislative or Executive, Civil or Criminal, The Probate and Admiralty 
Excepted, which is a Situation we cannot long continue in without the 
utmost Confusion. 

I am sometimes ready to wish myself at Cumberland again: But there is 
an overruling Providence ; and we are taught in the Scriptures of Truth, 
that not a Sparrow falls to the Ground but by His permission ; yet I may 
truly say, that, was I there with my Family, no very small Consideration 
would induce me, either to bring them, or come my Self into New England, 
until these distressing times are over. 

Through the Goodness of Providence, my Family have enjoyed a good 
share of health through the Winter, and still continue to enjoy it, for which 
‘we cannot be sufficiently thankful, especially as the Small Pox and Malig- 
nant Fever at Boston has carried off a Considerable number of Persons 
within the Course of the Winter, some of whom we were nearly related to 
and connected with. 

The Colonel informed me in his Last that Dolly had entered into the 
Matrimonial State. Be pleased, with my kind regards to tell her that I 
truly wish her every happiness which the Marriage State can afford. I 
hope She has a good Husband, because She is deserving of One, and I am 
Sure is Capable of making a very good Wife. Mrs. Winslow, our Daugh- 
ter, and the Ladies of Mr. Thomas’s Family (who are now with us) join 
me in Compliments of Congratulation to her. 
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Be pleased likewise to make our kind Regards to Mrs. Allan and Mr. 
Patton’s Family, and accept the Same yourself, I shall allways be glad to 
hear from you and of your health and Prosperity, aud am, with much 
Esteem, Dear Sir 

Your most Obedient, Humble Servant, 


I. Winstow, M.D. 


John Allan Esqr. 


In the summer of 1776, Col. Allan decided to leave his positions 
of honor and profit, and to take an active part with the Colonists 
in their resistance to tyranny. Having learned, while in his seat in 
Parliament, that the British authorities intended to encourage the 
Indians to act with them, and to harass and disturb the eastern 
settlements of Massachusetts, so as to annex those parts to Nova 
Scotia, he despatched couriers through all the villages of the River 
St. John and of the Micmac country, calling their deputies together 
for a conference. A large body assembled near Chediac on the 
19th of September, and Col. Allan fully explained the causes of 
grievance between Great Britain and America. They heard him 
with gravity and attention, and after a consultation among them- 
selves, a chief from Miramichi replied for the whole body. He ex- 
pressed their sympathy for the Americans in the war now commenc- 
ed, and promised, that if by their position they could not aid them, 
they would not injure or molest them. Being allied to the French 
in religion as well as in arms, and regarding the English as intru- 
ders in their country, they were more » readily induced to favor the 
Americans. Col. Allan having accomplished his object, returned 
through the woods, and arriving at his own house on the 25th of 
September, learned that Col. Gorham, with a party of soldiers, had 
gone in pursuit of him, with orders to arrest him. He accordingly 
made preparation to leave Nova Scotia, and embarking on the 3d 
of October, 1776, with a small party of friends, made his final de- 
parture. He reached Passamaquoddy on the 11th, and Machias 
Bay on the 13th. Here he met Capt. Eddy and his party, on their 
way to attack Fort Cumberland. He endeavored to induce him 
to abandon his enterprise, but without effect. Capt. Eddy proceed- 
ed to Nova Scotia, attacked the fort Nov. 10th, and was defeated 
and driven out of the country. 

Col. Allan remained in Machias several weeks, proceeding thence 
to Boston. Here he met the Governor and Council, and had inter- 
views also with John Adams, James Otis and others, and acting , 
upon their advice, he went to Baltimore to lay before: Congress 
his plans for defending the Eastern frontier. He performed, the 
entire journey on horseback, by way of Providence,and, Hart- 
ford, crossing the Hudson at Fishkill, and avoiding New-York, then 
in possession of the British. Having. met Gen. Gates, he arrived 
at head quarters, and was presented to Gen. Washington, with whom 
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he dined, Dec. 22d. He arrived at Baltimore on the 30th, and on 
the 4th of January, 1777, was received by Congress, who heard 
his statement with much interest. He was commissioned Colonel 
of Infantry and Superintendent of Eastern Indians, and, after a 
conference with, and full instructions from Hon. John Hancock, 
left Baltimore, Feb. 3d, for Boston, receiving on the way intelli- 
gence of Col. Eddy’s disastrous repulse in Nova Scotia, and the de- 
struction of his own property. His houses and buildings were burned, 
his crops destroyed, and his horses and cattle driven off, causing 
him altogether a loss of over $10,000. His wife and five little 
children were turned into the woods in bitter cold weather, and were 
obliged to creep up to the ruins of their late happy home, and satisfy 
their hunger with half-burned potatoes which they found among the 
ashes. They were afterwards imprisoned and harshly treated for 
several months, and the Council of Nova Scotia offered a reward 
of £100 for the arrest of the husband and father. Some months 
later, aided by the General Court, he succeeded in procuring the 
release of his family, as shown by the following document : 


State of Massachusetts Bay 
In House of Representatives, Sept. 16" 1777. 


Resolved—that John Allan, Esqr be and he hereby is Permitted to write 

a letter to his Father and such other Persons in Nova Scotia, as he shall 

think proper, to procure his and other familys to be Conveyed from thence 

to some part of this State. 
Sent up for Concurrence. 

J. Warren, Speaker. 


In Council, Sept. 16 1777. 
Read and Concurred. Joun Avery, Dep’y Sec’y. 
‘Consented to by the Major Part of the Council. 
A True Copy. Attest Joun AvERY, Dep’y Sec’y. 


Indian Eastern Department 
Head Quarters Machias, July 30“, 1780. 
I do hereby Certifie that the foregoing is a True Extract from the Ori- 
ginal Attested Resolve. 
Ja* Avery, Sec’y to the Department. 


In March, 1777, after his return from Baltimore, Col. Allan 
presented a memorial to the legislature of Massachusetts, asking 
power to erect two fortresses on the River St. John, and to raise 
six hundred men in Massachusetts and three hundred in Nova 
Scotia, for a formidable attempt on that province. The expedition 
was authorized, the codperation of two armed vessels ordered, and 
the field officers were appointed June 7th. Col. Allan became the 
commander, succeeding Col. Little, who could not serve on account 
of ill health. Active preparations were commenced, and enlist- 
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ments made; but from some cause, probably the scarcity of men 
and war material, the enterprise was abandoned. Greatly disap- 
pointed by this turn of events, Col. Allan commenced the organiza- 
tion of the Machias Agency for the Eastern Indians. Proceeding 
thence in June to the River St. John, he held conferences with the 
Indians, who placed themselves under his direction and guidance, 
and decided to act with him against the British forces. Gov. Franck- 
lin of Nova Scotia, having heard of their decision, brought a strong 
land and naval force, and used every endeavor to change their pur- 
pose and to arrest Col. Allan, but failed in both. The entire tribe 
of Indians left for Machias in a body, nearly five hundred in 
number, men, women and children, in one hundred and twenty- 
eight canoes, leaving their plantations, crops and most of their 
effects behind them, and traversing the rivers and lakes, reach- 
ed Machias after a toilsome journey of twenty-eight days. Many 
of these dusky warriors remained true to the patriot cause through- 
out the war; and while there were bad men among them that need- 
ed continual watching, the majority of them were faithful and brave, 
and codperating with the white troops, rendered material aid in the 
defence of the frontier. 

From 1777 to 1783, Col. Allan continued at Machias, constantly 
attending to the duties of his department and subject to frequent 
alarms and rumors of attack. Whilst the importance of guarding 
the Eastern frontier was fully understood by the General Court of 
Massachusetts, but few troops could be furnished him, and but an 
inadequate amount of supplies. Not only was it necessary to keep 
the Indians in check and to restrain their savage propensities, but he 
had to counteract the seductions of the British agents, who constant- 
ly sought to bribe the Indians to desert the American cause. His 
life was repeatedly attempted by hostile savages in the pay of the 
British, and several times he escaped very narrowly. At one time 
when supplies failed, and it was necessary for him to make an urgent 
personal appeal to Congress, he left his two little boys as hostages 
amongst the Indians, where, during the winter, they suffered many 
hardships. When public supplies were exhausted, he freely used 
his own means, and he was often driven to the last extremity to 
sustain his post, as his letters to Hon. John Hancock abundantly 
testify. 

Although no considerable battle occurred during his command, 
his spirited repulse of the British troops who made an attack upon 
Machias, in August, 1777, shows that the commander and his little 
band were always ready and anxious to do their duty. A full 
account of this action, and many other interesting particulars, and 
copies of original documents now in the archives of Massachusetts, 
will be found in a work compiled in 1867, by Frederic Kidder, Esq., 
entitled “ Military Operations in Eastern Maine and Nova Scotia.” 
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At the close of the war Col. Allan returned to Boston, resigned 
his commission, and honorably closed his accounts with the govern- 
ment, as the following certificate will show : 


Boston, Sept. 24", 1783. 

To the Honorable the House of Representatives : 

The Committee appointed by the Honorable Court by their Resolve of 
3* July, 1783, to settle the Accounts of Col. John Allan, Supt. of Indian 
Affairs in the Eastern Department & Commander of the Post at Machias, 
have attended that service. They have carefully collected & examined all 
the Charges against him in Cash & Supplies received from the late Board 
of War & the Commissary General & they have also particularly examined 
all his Accounts & Returns for the expenditure of the Same with his 
Vouchers to support said Charges, & we find he has been particularly at- 
tentive to the business committed to his charge, Very regular and correct 
in keeping his Books and Accounts & after critically examining the same 
& every Voucher, We find his Accounts right cast & well vouched, and 
that on a final settlement which we have made with him there remains a 
balance due to him of sixteen hundred & fourteen pounds nineteen shillings, 
Specie, for which we have given him a Certificate. 

All of which is submitted. 
THomas WALLEY, 
£1614:19:0 Perer Boyer, Committee. 
Joun Demine, 


After the close of the war he commenced mercantile business on 
Allan’s Island in the Bay of Passamaquoddy, but it proving unsuc- 
cessful, he turned his attention to agriculture. He was an active 
and public-spirited citizen, and took much interest in the political 
questions of the day. Many revolutionary veterans settled near him 
in Washington County, prominent among whom were Gen. Lincoln, 
Col. Crane, of Crane’s Artillery, and Major Trescott, the gallant 
companion of Lafayette. 

In the year 1801, as a partial recompense for the great losses Col. 
Allan had sustained by joining with the revolted Colonies, Congress 
awarded him 1280 acres of land in Ohio, on a part of which the 
city of Columbus now stands, but which passed out of his hands 
with but little advantage to himself or his family. He remained an 
invalid for several years, and died in 1805, aged 59 years. 

His public services were great, and have never been properly un- 
derstood or recognized. During the war his prudence, sagacity and 
perfect knowledge of the Indian character enabled him not only 
to retain the affection and esteem of his savage wards, but to hold 
the frontier against the British; and his task, though difficult and 
dangerous, was well performed. Many of these Indians had come 
with him from the St. John River, and his personal influence over 
them retained them as allies of his white soldiers, in spite of repeated 
attempts on the part of British agents to win them over. His posi- 
tion was one of great difficulty and sacrifice; but having espoused 
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the cause of the Colonies, he did not hesitate or falter, but bore up 
amidst many discouragements. His constant fear was, that in case 
the post at Machias were abandoned, additional trouble would arise 
as to the Eastern boundary. He occupied and held the ground, 
and it is mainly owing to his exertions that the Eastern boundary 
of the United States was fixed at the St. Croix river instead of the 
Kennebeck. Under date of July 16, 1779, while the British 
expedition against the Penobscot country was in progress, Col. 
Allan wrote to Gov. Hancock that the “ British Government Ex- 
pected to be Compelled to declare the Independency of the thirteen 
States, but were determined to keep Canada and Nova Scotia, and 
by this to Extend their line of Territory to Kennebeck River.” 
Although the expedition proved disastrous to the Americans, the 
Machias post was held and occupied by Col. Allan and his brave 
compatriots, and this defence and occupancy being kept up through 
the war, secured the territory to the United States. 





LETTER OF CAPT. JOHN PREBLE TO COL. JOHN 
ALLAN. 


Communicated by FrEDERIC K1ppER, Esq., of Boston. 
orn letter has been obtained since the preceding article on Col. 


Allan was in type. It shows what continuous efforts were 
necessary to manage the Indians and the great difficulty of obtain- 
ing supplies. For a brief memoir of Capt. Preble, who was a faith- 
ful aid to Col. Allan, see Kidder’s “Eastern Maine and Nova 
Scotia,” p. 92. Will some of our readers furnish us the locality 
from which the letter was written.—Eb. 


Head Quarters at 
Dear Sir Odcobbahommuck May 9* 178[0]. 
Nuel Wallis dident acquaint me he was bound to machias or I Should 
have Wrote you. 

The Barrer Joseph Pislot has teas* me this two day to go by him ac- 
quaint you Nothing material has hapned Since I Wrote, acquamobbish 
has been gone three days for S‘. Johns, I ordered him to gitt all the Intel- 
ligence Possible & if he could find out where them Indians that was at S'‘. 
Johns is Gone & what their design is. 

Newlar, John Nule & others is Gone in to the Country to Bring what 
they left in a fright at the mohawk, John Francis Gave the Allarm at 
Wauwague by Saying he had seen four. Expresses was Sent through the 
Indians and they all precippitately Retreated to harber lateet [ Lateer] taking 
some Boats to transport em. 

Peer Newlar was to have set of yesterday to call the Indians in at the 
time you sot to Confer with them but hurt his Eye with a Stick which pre- 
vents his going yet. 
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They count every hour of time you are to meet them & Expect to live 
well they say while Waiting for you. 

They had a Council the other day & warm Arguments arose for Part of 
them to go to S‘. Johns. Peer Tomma did him self Honour in Stopping 
them & they mutially Exchanged Wampom to tarry and see you. Their 
minds has been Verry Flucttuating. I hope the Vessells will git in Safe & 
that you wont fail of the time sot to meet them. 

While I was Gone after Bowen they took the Corn & Lead left with 
Chaney & had it all divided on my Return. 

Newlar desires you will Send down Some provition Which they will pay 
for what I Brought wont last them a Week, they do nothing but Eate I 
think, I argue with them till I am tired to use occonemy but to no Effect. 

I have stopt*. all persons from going to S‘. Johns to Return back for 
feare of the Small pox 

I Called at M™. Currys for Littlefield Boy at My landing Suppose he 
Run of for I could find no thing of him altho Just before he was at Work 
sombody has advis*. him to this I shall catch the young dog & send him up 

I live at Newlars Camp for the most part of the time we all live verry 
agreable. Ambrois is not come in yett the Indians are douptfull somthing has 
hapned to him. With my Complements to your Good lady & all the Gentle- 
men Officers Remain 

Sir 
Your Devoted 
Humble Ser*. 
JOHN PREBLE. 


P.S. Some powder will be wanting before you Come please to Send 
me some paper this is the last I have. 
[ Addressed : “On Public Service | To | Col? John Allan | att | Machias.” 
Endorsed: “ May 9™ | Rect 11" | 80”] 





MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY KNOX. 


A LETTER FROM THE HON. HARRISON GRAY OTIS TO THE HON. CHAS. 
STEWART DAVEIS. 


Communicated by Davip Greene Haskrns, Jr., A.M., of Cambridge. 


2 gem writer of the following letter, the Hon. Harrison Gray Otis, 
nephew of the eminent patriot, James Otis, was born in Boston, 
Oct. 8, 1765, and graduated at Harvard College in 1783. He was 
a successful lawyer, and for many years took a distinguished part in 
public affairs. He was a leader of the federal party, and, in 1814, 
a prominent member of the Hartford Convention. He was speaker 
of the Massachusetts House of Representatives and president of the 
Senate, represented the state in both branches of Congress, and also 
filled the important offices of United States District Attorney, Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, and Mayor of Boston (ante iv. 143). 
He died in that city, Oct. 28, 1848. 
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The Hon. Charles Stewart Daveis, to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, was a native of Portland, Maine, where for many years he 
was an eminent lawyer. Mrs. Thatcher and Mrs. Holmes, the 
daughters of Gen. Knox, having placed in his hands their father’s 
papers, he was at this time engaged in preparing a memoir of that 
distinguished soldier, which he designed should embrace also a his- 
tory of the American Artillery in the Revolution. He entered upon 
the work with enthusiastic interest, and made unwearied and success- 
ful efforts to collect additional information relating to the subject. It 
was in response to a request for such information that this letter was 
written by one of Knox’s few surviving friends. 

The memoir was never completed. In the midst of his task, Mr. 
Daveis was stricken with paralysis in 1850, and, although he did not 
at once relinquish his undertaking, a few years later, unable in his 
feeble state of health to finish the work in time to satisfy the not un- 
natural impatience of the general’s only surviving daughter, he re- 
turned the family papers, to be placed in other hands. 

Providence however again frustrated the designs of the family, 
and the long-deferred task remained unaccomplished until 1873, 
when Francis S. Drake, at the request of the Massachusetts 
Society of the Cincinnati, wrote the life of Gen. Knox; in the pre- 
paration of which, it may be added, he made use of the collection of 
valuable material accumulated by Mr. Daveis, and now in possession 
of his grandson, the writer of this introductory note. 


Boston, 3 Novem., 1845. 
Dear Sir : 

I acknowledge the receipt of your favor of the 27th ult. and its enclo- 
sures. I deeply lament that it is not in my power to make any valuable 
contribution to your materials for the biography of Gen. Knox. The 
rough draft of the contract between him and Mr. Bingham awakens some 
flitting reminiscences which I cannot hold “ by legs or wings,” and are there- 
fore worth nothing. In 1792, the date of the contract, I knew nothing of the 
affairs of either of the parties. In 1805—the date of the Memo®.’ of the 


1 The following is a copy of the memorandum referred to: 


“Dec. 20 and 31, 1792. W. Bingham and H. Knox entered into certain contracts re- 
specting Lands in the District of Maine amounting to about 2 millions four hundred thou- 
sand acres. By those contracts W. B. engages to make all the advances and secures to H. 
K. one third part of the residuary profits. These contracts are enrolled in the Rolls office 
for the state of Pennsylvania in letter of attorney book No. 4, page 140, &c., the 18th day 
of Feb. 1793, by Nath’! Irwin, M. R. 

“In the latter end of the year 1795, or beginning of 96, Mr. Bingham sold to Messrs. 
Baring & Hope about 600,000 acres of the lands east of the Penobscot river at 40 or 44 
cents p’ acre. 

** Prior to Mr. Bingham’s becoming interested, these lands were held by H. K. and Wm. 
Duer, having been purchased for them of the state of Massachusetts and of individuals, 

“ Mr, Bingham paid William Duer fifty thousand Dollars for one moiety and reimbursed 
his advances. H. K. had also made certain advances, which are secured generally by the 
contract. 

“H. K. feels confident that the heirs of Mr. Bingham will have this business adjusted on 
fair principles. The character of the parties secures this expectation to him, In the mean 
time, the contract is a most abundant security for the sums advanced to H. K.” 

The above memorandum is in the handwriting of Gen. Knox, who has made this endorse- 
ment on it: “‘ Contract with Mr. Bingham, Copy given to H. G. Otis, the 22 April, 1805.” 
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delivery to me of a copy—I was agent and attorney of Charles Hare,— 
Binghaw’s trustee and executor,—for Kennebec lands. I have no doubt upon 
the internal evidence of the mem? in connection with my habits of business 
and relationship to Hare, that I transmitted to him the copy given me. 
And I have as little doubt from what I know of him that he advised the 
heirs of Mr. Bingham—Lord Ashburton and others—of his having received 
it—though he was then subject to hallucinations which finally resulted in 
frenzy. I have also an obscure impression that Mr. Hare considered the 
General as a debtor to the estate. Probably he was in arrears for advances 
which he regarded as amply secured by land, and which the heirs did not 
view in the same light. If the particulars could be come at, and it should 
now appear that Bingham’s heirs have derived more than value received, 
estimating lands at the prices at this day,—I think so well of those heirs 
that I believe they would now do most ample equity. But this would re- 
quire a new Ashburton Treaty to be negotiated in England, with certain 
trouble and doubtful success. Respecting the public and private history of 
the great and lamented soldier, I can say nothing which is not known to 
others—nothing, however, which can shed much light upon either. I first 
became acquainted with him—if acquaintance it may be called—when I 
was about 9 years old. He then kept the “ London book store,” so called, 
in (now) Washington Street,’ where Brewer & Co. now keep a large drug- 
gist establishment. It was a store of great display and attraction for young 
and old, and a fashionable morning lounge. I passed it every day, and 
have often seen him at his counter. I well remember the prevailing gossip 
concerning Harry Knox and Miss Flucker, whom he afterwards married. 
She was the daughter of Thomas Flucker, a high-toned loyalist of great 
family pretensions. She was distinguished as a young lady of high intel- 
lectual endowments, very fond of books, and especially of the books sold by 
Knox, to whose shelves she had frequent recourse, and on whose premises was 
kindled as the story went the “guiltless flame” which was destined to burn on 
the hymeneal altar, despite of “ father and mother, and all of my kin.” The 
opposition of her family to the connection was no secret in Boston. I 
learned it in my mother’s family circle, she being herself of loyalist de- 
scent,” and moving in the same clique with the Fluckers at times. Henry 
Knox was at that time—just previous to the siege of Boston—an officer, 
perhaps in the Cadet Company ; but I rather think in the Boston Artillery, 
commanded by Adino Paddock. However that may be, he was a splendid 
figure in uniform. In April, 1775, I left Boston with my family for exile 
in the country; and I believe that Mrs. Knox’s father and family left the coun- 
try with the British army ; and whether the union of Mr. and Mrs. Knox 
took place prior to or soon after that event, I do not remember. In April, 
1776, I came back to Boston, a schoolboy, and he went into the army. Of 
course, for many years his career was open to the public inspection of his 


1 Then number 92, now number 238 Washington street. When Knox kept here, the 
street was named Cornhill. Messrs. Brewer & Co. occupied these premises till 1859, when 
Messrs. Henry W. Dutton & Son, proprietors of the Boston Daily Evening Transcript, took 
a long lease of the estate and erected a new building on it for their own use. Here the 

ipt was published till 1872, when it was removed to its present location. Soon after 

this, the Boston Daily Globe was commenced here; and the building is still used for the 

ublication of that newspaper. The Blue Anchor Tavern, a famous inn, kept by George 

onck in the seventeenth century, which John Dunton mentions in his “ Letters from 
New England,” stood on or near this —Ep. 

* She was Elizabeth, dau. of Hon. Harrison Gray, Receiver General of Massachusetts, a 
loyal, who died in England. See Sabine’s “ Loyalists of the American Revolution,” 
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country. In the interval which elapsed between the epoch of the peace 
and the Congress of 1797, of which I was a member, I met Gen. Knox in 
society in Boston, where he occasionally resided for short periods, and par- 
took of his splendid and exuberant hospitality in Philadelphia when that 
city was his domicil. During this period my acquaintance with him gradu- 
ally ripened, but I could hardly claim an intimacy with him until after I - 
terminated the first act in my political drama in 1801. From that date to 
the end of his life, my acquaintance with him was upon the most intimate 
and cordial footing. I had the honor of receiving him not unfrequently at 
my own house, and of meeting him in the society of our common friends. 
I also served with him in the legislature of Massachusetts, and ‘enjoyed the 
gratification of a perfect communion of political opinions and efforts in 
that stormy period. He did not profess the talent of debate, but was unaf- 
fectedly diffident of his oratorical powers. He was nevertheless a fluent 
and effective speaker. He had the gift of natural eloquence ; his imagina- 
tion was ardent, and his style sublimated perhaps to a fault. He often in- 
scribed his notes upon the back of cards, a few of which he held in a lame 
hand and shuffled them over as if sorting them for a game of whist; and 
no man commanded more attention and respect than were willingly yielded 
by his auditors as a homage to his unquestioned sincerity, magnanimity and 
grandeur of soul. But it was in familiar conversation with friends, and in 
the social, convivial and polished circles of society that he figured to the best 
advantage. Not that he was of the number who were expected “ to set 
the table in a roar”; not that he would have shone as a table-talker at the 
side of Coleridge or Lamb or Sydney Smith, or of Gouverneur Morris or 
Fisher Ames. His genius had not been brayed in the classic mortars. But 
his early vocation afforded the means which his natural taste improved, of 
amassing a large store from miscellaneous reading, and life in the camp had 
furnished him with a fund of anecdotes and made him a proficient in the 
knowledge of mankind. He was thus prepared by his own resources, and 
disposed by the delightful and playful amenity of his temperament, to fall 
in with the prevailing current of conversation, to touch gracefully the topics 
which happened to be started, to pass easily from “ grave to gay,” and catch 
the “ Cynthia of the minute.” These qualities, combined with a natural 
dignity of character, and his reputation asa patriot soldier, made him the 
“desiré”* and the ornament of all good company. It is natural to call upon 
one who knew him so well in the character of a private and accomplished 
gentleman, to furnish particulars of his occasional conversations and bril- 
liant remarks. But it might be a sufficient excuse that he has been dead 
forty years, and that I am eighty years old. But I don’t think this is neces- 
sary for you. The truth is, most men take no note of incidents in the con- 
versation of friends, however piquant and racy they may have seemed upon 
utterance. Boswells are birds of a rarer plumage than Johnsons, which 
are sufficiently rare. When we can have frequent access to the purest streams, 
we take no pains to bottle and cork for future use ; “labitur et labetur,” and 
pe it goes with its bubblings and sparklings to the unfathomable lake of 

the. 

I will, however, venture to give you an anecdote of Gen. Knox’s conver- 
sation at table with a most respectable, pious and orthodox lady, the wife of 
Lt. Gov. Phillips, in presence of a few friends, as it was associated with 


1 Louis le desiré, 
VOL, XXX. 81 
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what I know to have been his leading view of the condition of mankind in | 


a future world. He was a Unitarian and liberal Christian, and consequently 
firm believer in the immortality of the soul. But he neither believed in the 
perfectibility of human nature under any condition of terrestrial existence, 
nor in the instantaneous transition of the soul to the supreme bliss of the 
celestial mansion upon its flight from the body. On the contrary, it was 
his creed that the souls of the good passed from one degree of bliss to another 
—from glory to glory, towards a supreme and endless beatitude. Convers- 
ing with this excellent person, he inquired if she really expected that upon 
“shuffling off this mortal coil,” she should become instantly a partaker of 
the pleasures which eye hath not seen nor ear heard in their full extent. 
She answered that she humbly trusted such would be her destiny.’ “Talk 
not to me of humility, Madam,” said he in a tone of subdued pleasantry 
and kindness; “you are the proudest lady I ever knew”—admitting, 
however, that if such an expectation could be authorized in any instance, 
she was entitled to indulge it. 

I went in 1801 with Gen. Knox and a large party of both sexes toa 
then noted hotel in Milton, at the foot of the Blue Hills, to pass the day 
and see the total eclipse of the sun. I took with me a very fine telescope. 
When the company were about moving towards the crest of the mountain, 
he whispered me to stay on the spot with him and retain the telescope, ob- 
serving very truly that it would be of no use to so large a party. I agreed, 
and we had the glass to ourselves. During the continuance of total dark- 
ness we surveyed the solemn scene in silence. But when the passing away 
of the shadow revealed the golden rim of the disk, apparently not wider 
than the moulding of a silver plate, and the sudden flash of light, like a 
repetition of the original fiat, made visible the beautiful panorama, Knox 
seemed to be seized with a universal spasm ; and with feelings too elevated 
for articulate utterance gave forth from his capacious bosom a shout which 
seemed to echo through the valley like his own artillery. This was follow- 
ed by glowing expressions of awe and adoration. 

As Knox’s matrimonial connection was a love-match, and both parties 
possessed great good sense and were proud of each other, it was understood by 
their friends that their mutual attachment had never waned. It was, how- 
ever, well known that they frequently differed in opinion upon the current 
trifles of the day, and that the “ire amantium,” though always followed 
by the “integratio amoris,”» were not infrequent, and that in those petty 
skirmishes our friend showed his generalship by a skilful retreat. On one 
occasion, at a very large dinner party at their own house, the cloths having 
been removed, the Geueral ordered the servants to take away also the woolen 
cover, which Madam with an audible voice prohibited. He then instantly, 
addressing the whole circle, observed: “This subject of the undercloth is 
the only one on which Mrs. K. and I have differed since our marriage.” 
The archness and good humor of this appeal to the company were irresisti- 
ble, and produced, as was intended, a general merriment. 

When this great and good man left the Federal cabinet, he became a vic- 
tim to anticipation. Coming to the possession of large tracts of land in 
Maine, in right principally, I believe, of Mrs. Knox, he expected to accele- 
rate, and to realize in a few years, not merely the growth and prosperity 
which Maine has now attained, but the high destination to which she may 
probably arrive in another half century. His own palace raised in the 
woods was a beau ideal in miniature only of the “ castles in the air” which 
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floated in his ardent imagination ; and his projects of improvement and civ- 
ilization were worthy of Peter the Great, and would have required no incon- 
siderable portion of Peter’s resources to be carried into effect. He regarded 
his lime kilns as mines of gold, and his standing timber as if cut and dried 
in the market of Boston. He therefore with the most sincere and honorable 
intentions, and nothing doubting his full ability to repay all advances, bor- 
rowed large sums not only of his friends, but I have reason to believe of 
the Jews. To this may be traced, I presume, the decay and ultimate ruin 
of his affairs; of the details of which, documents in your hands will pro- 
bably afford better evidence than I can furnish. I know of one instance 
where he was indebted to a large amount to a friend who highly valued 
and respected him, but who finally became impatient and irritated at the 
delay of payment, and sought an interview with him for the purpose of 
announcing his determination to proceed against him, forthwith, at law. The 
interview ended by an agreement to lend hima further sum. This was 
merely one example of his power over the minds of others, which, how- 
ever, I believe was never exerted but with the most honorable intentions 
and profound conviction that his Pays d’Eldorado would pay all his debts 
and leave him an ample fortune. ‘ 

In reference to his nomination to military command in Mr. Adams’s 
administration, I was a member of congress at that time, and a visitor at 
his house upon the best terms. I was informed of Mr. Adams’s intention 
to invite Washington to take command of the army before it was executed. 
I lived also in the house with Gen. Washington when he came to Philadelphia 
to organize his staff, &c. Hamilton was then in the same house. Of course 


I know nothing of their councils ; but it was understood by all the party, 


from the “ voices” of the atmosphere, that Gen. W. had made it an indispensa- 
ble condition that he should have the appointment of his coadjutor, and that 
Hamilton was the man of his choice. This certainly was the opinion of 
the cabinet. Mr. Adams, however, did not conceal his preference for 
Knox, nor his chagrin at being overruled; and he imputed this not to the 
decided predilection of Washington, but to a cabal of his cabinet ministers. 
It is repugnant to one’s knowledge of human nature not to infer that Gen. 
Knox was, as the report has always run, chagrined and wounded by this 
arrangement; but I never knew him, at the time he was smarting under 
this fancied disparagement, to make a complaint, or manifest the slightest 
symptoms of discontent. And I doubt if any of his friends—except, per- 
haps, Mr. Adams and Gen. H. Jackson—ever heard a whisper from his 
noble, magnanimous soul of dissatisfaction or censure of this procedure. 

Respecting Gen. Jackson’s papers, I can afford no light, nor I fear a clue 
to the discovery of their place of deposit. His executors were Elisha 
Sigourney and Judah Hayes, both long since dead. I was their agent and 
counsel in the settlement of his estate—an affair of some difficulty, which 
was however overcome, and a perfect settlement effected. What became 
of the papers I know not; but from the accurate habits of those executors, 
Ihave no doubt of their preservation, probably in the vaults of one of our 
banks. 

I have thus thrown off at a heat all that occurs to my recollection, and 
more you will probably think than is worthy of being communicated. I 
am not able to copy or revise. I write with stiff fingers, and attempt merely 
to demonstrate my good will to the ladies of the General’s family, to whom 
I pray you to present my respects. Should you wish for “more last words,” 
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and will do me the honor to call on me when you happen to be in Boston, 
you will find me at your service. 

I notice the postscript respecting “ Harry Otis and Sally Foster.” The 
prediction contained in it was fulfilled, and followed by five and forty years 
of conjugal happiness. ‘ Hine ille lachryme.” 

I am most respectfully and faithfully your obedient 
H. G. Orts. 
Mr. C. S. Daveis. 





GENERAL STARK’S HORSE LOST AT BENNINGTON. 


Remarks at a meeting of the New-ENGianp Historic, GENEALOGICAL Socrety, June 7, 
1876, by Prof. James D. Butter, LL.D., of Madison, Wisconsin. 


N listening to the curious researches regarding Paul Revere’s Ride, 
which Mr. Holland? has just read in our hearing, I have felt more than 
ever that we are too neglectful of the historical fragments which fall in our 
way. We forget how many fictions of history trivial facts may enable us 
to displace and rectify. As members of this society, brethren, you will, 
least of all men, if worthy of your position, need the exhortation to let 
nothing be lost. Since it cannot be foreseen which of your acquisitions shall 
become most useful, you will become a snapper up of trifles, which most 
neglect, as they do pins in their pathway, or poor relations. You will then 
scorn no key, for you know not what locks it may open; and no needle, for 
you know not how much poiutless thread it may utilize. 


* A spark from this or t’other caught, 
May kindle quick as thought 
A glorious bonfire up in you.” 


I once read in a Connecticut newspaper the following advertisement : 


TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD. 


Stolen from me, the subscriber, in the time of action, the 16th of August last, a 
Brown Mare, five years old, had a star in her forehead. Also a doe-skin seated sad- 
dle, blue housing trimmed with white, and a curbed bridle. It is earnestly request- 
ed of all committees of safety, and others in authority, to exert themselves to re- 
cover said thief and mare, so that he may be brought to justice and the mare brought 
to me, and the person, whoever he be, shall receive the above reward for both, and 
for the mare alone, one half that sum. How scandalous, how disgraceful and igno- 
minious must it appear to all friendly and generous souls, to have such sly, artful, 
designing villains enter into the field of action in order to pillage, pilfer and plun- 
der from their brethren when engaged in battle ! 

Bennington, 11th Sept. 1777. aa arate 


This morsel, picked from the worm-holes of long-vanished days, seemed 
worthy of a note, considered simply as a characteristic utterance of the hero 
who broke Burgoyne’s left wing. The promise of ten dollars for a general’s 
horse was also significant. The smallness of the reward showed how early 
horses were cheap in Vermont, and how scarce money had become, since 


' Harrison Gray Otis, the writer of this letter, married, May 31, 1790, Sarah, daughter of 
William Foster. She died Sept. 6, 1838, aged 66.—Ep. 

? At this meeting, Henry W. Holland, Exq., of Cambridge, read a paper entitled, ‘ An 
Account of William Dawes and his midnight ride with Paul Revere.” 
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Stark was so far from offering, like king Richard, a kingdom for a horse. 
Who also could be blind to Stark’s patriotism, oozing out even in a call to 
stop a thief, and flaying as with scalping-knife the tories of his time ? 

But a year afterward, being invited to address the Vermont legislature, 
when they received from Congress the cannon taken at Bennington, I 
looked up the reference in my savings bank of old odd-ends, quoted the 
advertisement in my speech, and found it a spice-island, a veritable oasis in 
the desert of details over which I was obliged to lead my legislative cara- 
van. Through shaking my hearers with a laugh, it won a hearing for my 
history. Atthe end of a string of tame statistics, it resounded as, before the 
railroad era, we used to hear the snapper at the end of a stage-driver’s whip- 
lash, when he enters the village with good news. Nor was this all. The 
same old scrap enabled me to correct a blunder into which Headley, Ever- 
ett, Irving, Spencer, and, I believe, every other historian, had fallen. Thus 
Headley says, “ Stark’s horse sank under him;” Everett writes, “ The 
General’s horse was killed in the action.” Irving’s words are, “The vet- 
eran had a horse shot under him.” They were all led to a false inference 
concerning this “sinking,” “killing,” and “ shooting,” by Stark’s writing 
in the postscript of a letter these words: “I lost my horse in the action.” 
How he lost him we have seen by his advertisement. 

Nor is this half, for, on my writing Mr. Everett, he acknowledged the 
justice of this correction, and paid the reward offered for the horse, in the 
shape of books for the library of my parish. Seldom are debts for “dead 
horses ” collected so successfully, especially when they had been a century 
outlawed. Had all the authors whose mistake I have rectified been as lib- 
eral as Everett, I should have made my fortune. Dr. Sparks subsequently 
made my finding the text for a discourse on the sources of historical errors. 
Mr. Everett also did at a war meeting in New-York. Thus a mouse 
brought forth a mountain, and Jonah swallowed a whale. 

Who shall say that this antediluvian newspaper—from the dust of old 
oblivion raked—has not new uses yet to be revealed? Why, I am using it 
now, this minute. Often used, it is not yet used up, or a squeezed orange. 
My discovery in the paper from the Nutmeg State may also serve as a 
proof that we sometimes espy what we need in places where no one would 
anticipate that it could come to light. An Englishman fighting a duel with 
a Frenchman in a dark room, first received the fire of his antagonist, and 
then, as he escaped unwounded, not wishing to hit his adversary, shot his 
own pistol up the chimney. Notwithstanding, he brought down the French- 
man, who had no sooner discharged his piece, than he softly slipped up into 
the fireplace as into a niche of safety. The man of notes repeats the expe- 
rience of that Briton, and brings down many a Frenchman from hiding 
places where no one would look for a prize. Far as was that Englishman 
from expecting to do execution when he snapped his revolver up a flue, so 
far was I on taking up the Connecticut Courant from hopes of exhuming 
such a historical gem as I now seem to have there detected. No matter 
how hackneyed a subject has become, it still abounds in good things not 
well applied, so that if you apply them fitly, men will call you “original.” 
What says Irving? His words are, “ Most of the traits that give individu- 
ality to Columbus in my biography of him, were gathered from slightly- 
mentioned facts in his journal, letters, &c., which had remained almost un- 
noticed by former writers.” Brightest blazes are lit up by unexpected 
sparks. ‘ 
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BOSTON TOWN MEETING FOR GRANTING LEAVE 
TO ERECT FANEUIL HALL. 


Communicated by Joun S. H. Foca, M.D., of South Boston, Mass. 


Sie following warrant is copied from the original document, 

which has been in my possession for fifteen years past. The 
date of the warrant, “4th of July,” and the fact that the building 
has become the “Cradle of Liberty,” may render it worthy of a 
place in the Centenary Number of the REGISTER. 


To the Constables of the Town of Boston, 
and every of them, GREETING. 


IN HIS MAJESTYS NAME You are Required forthwith to Warn all 
the Freeholders, and other Inhabitants of the Town of Boston, duly Qualified 
as the Law directs, to Convene at the Town House on Monday the Four- 
teenth of July current, at Nine O'Clock in the Morning, then and there to 
Consider the Petition of sundry of the Inhabitants, that the Town would 
give leave for the Erecting a Market House, on Dock Square, for the Towns 
Use and Service, at the Cost and Charge of Peter Faneuil Esquire—(who, 
as is represented in said Petition, has Generously Offered to Erect the same) 
and that the By-Law Establishing a Market, so far as it respects Buying 
Provisions out of the Market, may be Repealed, that so all Persons may be 
at Liberty at all times to Buy in any part of the Town: And also to Do, 
what may be thought proper to be done thereon— 

To agree upon, conclude and finish such other Matters and things as were 
under Consideration at Other Meetings, and continued to be further debated 
at this: And also such other Matters as may be proper for their consideration 
at this Meeting. 

Hereof fail not, and make a Return of this Warrant and Your Doings 
thereon, unto my self, before the said Time of Meeting. 

Dated, in Boston the fourth Day of July, Anno Domini 1740. In the 
fourteenth year of His Majesty’s Reign. 


By order of the Select Men 
SamvueEt GerrRIsH Town Clerk. 


Boston July 10% 1740 


By vertu of this warrant we have wornd the in habitunts of the town 
of boston to meet accordin to time and place within mentioned. 


JOSIAH WATERS Tuomas Eyre 
Sam" HoLtianp SAMUEL HastTINGs 
Law LutwycHe W"™ CRowELL 
ANDREW SYMMES Joun DECOSTER 
JOHN REILLEN StepH® WINTER 
Rost Duncan STEPHEN Rocers 
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LETTER OF SAMUEIL PAINE UPON AFFAIRS AT 
BOSTON IN OCTOBER, 1775. 


Communicated by NATHANIEL Parng, Esq., of Worcester, Mass. 


HE following letter, written by Samuel Paine, one of the loy- 
alists of the Revolution, is copied from the original in possession 
of the Paine family at Worcester. 

The writer was a son of Timothy Paine of Worcester, one of 
the Mandamus Councillors in 1774, and was born at Worcester, 
August 23, 1753. He graduated at Harvard University in the 
class of 1771, and like his father and brother was a warm adherent of 
the royal government. The Paines, and the Chandlers to whom 
they were allied by marriage, had long held offices under the crown, 
and therefore felt it for their interest as well as believed it their 
duty to remain loyal to the king. Soon after the appointment of 
Timothy Paine as one of the Mandamus Councillors, he was waited 
upon by a large concourse of people from Worcester and vicinity 
(stated by the Boston Post of Sept.-1774, to be near 3000), and 
was requested to resign his office, which he did in the presence of a 
committee appointed to receive his resignation. 

In September, 1774, the Worcester County Convention voted to 
take notice of Samuel Paine, the assistant clerk, for sending out 
venires, and a committee was sent to remonstrate with him. Mr. 
Paine stated to this committee, that he had done nothing but what he 
felt it his duty to do, and as an officer was bound to comply with the 
Act of Parliament. This was not considered satisfactory, and early 
in 1775 he was sent under guard to Cambridge or Watertown to be 
examined by the Congress for this and other causes of displeasure 
to the town. He soon after escaped and went into Boston, where 
he was at the time of the battle of Bunker Hill, which he witnessed 
from Beacon Hill, and wrote an account of it to his brother in Eng- 
land five days after." He was in Boston till its evacuation by the 
British in 1776, going with the army to Halifax, where he remained 
a short time, and then went to England. He lived there many 
years, and had an annual pension from the British government of 
£84. 

He returned to Worcester in 1805, residing at “The Oaks,” the 
family mansion (which is still standing), till his death in 1807. Mr. 
Paine was a man of fashion and elegance in his day, and is said to 
have resembled in manners and person the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George IV. A portrait of him by Earle of London is in the 
possession ot a branch of the family at Worcester. 


1 This account was printed in the Historical Magazine, 2d Series, vol. iii, p. 449. 
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Mr. Paine was a personal friend of Sir John Wentworth, the 
last royal governor of New-Hampshire, as is indicated by the fol- 


lowing brief note (now in the possession of the writer) addressed to 
him by Sir John: 


A Good Voyage, 

God Almighty bless you my dear sir—be assured and account upon the 
best esteem of my heart,—Command it and return in honor and happiness 
speedily to your unfeigned friend J. WENTWORTH. 

Jany 11—1786. 


The brother to whom the following letter is addressed was William, 
who was born in Worcester, June 5, 1750. He was a pupil of John 
Adams, who kept school in Worcester while reading law in the office 
of Hon. James Putnam. John Adams, in his diary, alludes to a 
visit in Worcester, and speaks of meeting “Dr. Billy Paine,” whom 
he calls “a very civil, agreeable and sensible young gentleman.” 

William Paine graduated at Harvard University in the class of 
1768, and studied medicine with Dr. E. A. Holyoke, of Salem, and 
commenced practice in Worcester in 1771. 

Dr. Paine, with his uncle, Hon. James Putnam, prepared in 
June, 1774, a remonstrance in behalf of the friends of the royal 
government against the treasonable actions of the whigs of Worces- 
ter and elsewhere, which was presented to the town: Its accept- 
ance was refused, but the town clerk, who was a friend to the king, 
besides being a relative of Dr. Paine, copied the obnoxious protest 
into the town records. At a town meeting in August it was voted 
“That the Clerk do, in presence of the town, obliterate, erase, or 
otherwise deface, the said recorded protest, and the names thereto, 
so that it may become utterly illegible and unintelligible.” 

An examination of the records shows that this vote was most 
effectively carried out; the work of a pen not being enough to satis- 
factorily deface it, the town clerk was made to dip his finger in the 
ink and draw it over the lines there written.’ 

Dr. Paine soon after went to England, returning, however, in 
May, 1775; but finding the country in a most excited state, and 
himself denounced as a tory, he at once reémbarked for London. In 
November, 1775, he received a commission as surgeon in the Brit- 
ish army, and joined the forces in America, serving in New-York 
and Rhode-Island. In 1782 he was appointed by Sir Guy Carleton 
surgeon-general of the army, and was afterwards stationed at 
Halifax. 

In 1784 land was granted him by the British government on an 
island in the Bay of Passamaquoddy. He remained there for a short 
time, and then went to St. John, where he was elected a member 
of the New-Brunswick Assembly, and clerk of that body. He was 


1 The town clerk was Clark Chandler. 
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also commissioned by Sir John Wentworth as deputy surveyor gene- 
ral of the king’s forests in America. His commission as such is 
now in the possession of the American Antiquarian Society. 

Dr. Paine returned to Worcester in 1793, where he lived for 
many years one of its most respected and honored citizens. He was 
the first Vice-President of the American Antiquarian Society, and 
in 1815 delivered an address before it in King’s Chapel, Boston. 
He received the degree of M.D. in 1775 from Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, and in 1818 an honorary degree from Harvard University. 
He died in Worcester, 1833, on the anniversary of the battle of 
Lexington 


Boston, Oct. 2°* 1775. 
Dear Brother, 

This makes the 4 Letter I have wrote Since I have been here. I 
Rec'd Yours p* the Prince George Inclosed to Mrs. Putnam, & since found 
a very Safe Opportunity to Send your Other Letters to Worcester Via 
Newport. It is with Pleasure I acquaint you, that the State of the Town 
is materially altered for the better since my last & altho’ we Remain in the 
Same Land Blockaded Situation, by the Rebel Army, yet such is the 
abundance of Provisions & Prizes daily taken & arriving here, that Boston 
Instead of being Starved, is like this Winter to be the Emporium of America 
for Plenty & Pleasure. The Town vastly Stronger, Growing very Healthy 
and the Army in Good Spirits. The Cerberus Man of War, which carried 
you the News of Charlestown Battle, is Returned here after a Short Pas- 
sage. She brings us very pleasing Accounts, such as have put new Life 
into Every Body; Genr' Gage goes home in the Pallas a Transport Ship, 
and Gen' Howe is advanced to the Chief Command, a Man almost adored 
by the Army and one that with the Spirit of a Wolfe possesses the genius 
ofa Marlborough. I cannot give you any particulars from the Country, 
altho’ I had the Pleasure a few Days ago of hearing from our Family. 
They were then Well and made out to live tolerably comfortable, tho’ all 
the Torys are Confined to the Town & forbid any Intercourse one with the 
other. I Wish to God, our Friends were all here out of the Hands of such 
Villain’s—My Dear Lrother, We are frequently Serenaded here with 13 
Inch Mortars and 24 Pounders, Yet such is the Effect of Use, that we 
mind but little of them. The Rebels have advanced so much upon us as to 
be able to throw their Shot, beyond the Hay Market & to Injure the South 
part of the Town. Several have been killed by them, & they have done 
Mischief at the Lines. _Poor Capt. Pawlett of the Duke of Bolton’s 
Family had the Misfortune while at Breakfast Stand’g in the Guard Room 
on the Neck, to have his Leg Entirely carried off by an 18 Pound Ball 
from the Rebels. These are Gov" Hutchinson’s Countrymen that would not 
fight, are they ? 

Fight they will and like the Devil, for this is their last Gasp, if the pre- 
sent Army should be routed, & Gen'. Howe able to hold any Post at a Dis- 
tance from here, in the Country, there is an End to them: but at present 
they are fortified from Mystic River to Dorchester Neck, with a Continued 
Line of Intrenchments, Redoubts &c—with an Army of 20,000 men. In 
short our Hopes here are very sanguine while Government may pursue 
Vigorous Measures. 
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I find the Intentions of the Ministry are to keep this Garrison Secure this 
winter by a Numerous Garrison, make some New Proposal and in Case not 
Immediately Complied with, that next Spring will open a most Vigorous 
Campaign so that by next Fall and not before, I hope you may arrive here 
in ee safety, & visit your Connections once more—(So much for 2 
Oct’. 

Oct. Monday & 

For My Own Part I am Quite Reconciled to the Hardness of my For- 
tune, & thanks be to God, who has Restored me to better Health than I 
have ever known: I am perfectly well notwithstanding the Liv’, which upon 
the whole I think more Healthy than former Luxurious. I sail to Morrow 
upon a Short Cruize, (to touch at New York) being Entred on board a 
Letter of Marque, as an Adventurer Commissioned, to Distress the Trade 
of the Province, and bring all American Vessels into this Port. My 
Money is Exhausted, but I am in Good Spirits. I hope you may never 
have Reason to lament a Generosity of Mind, Profuse to a Fault, I am 
sure, Prudence becomes us in a very Particular Manner, a Dependance upon 
Court Favour is wretched. Pray write me every Opportunity, it will yield 
me the sincerest Satisfaction. Pray write to Friends at Worcester directed 
to my Care. I wish it was in my Power to acquaint you with many Things, 
that I know would be agreeable but Our Intelligence is very Scarce; If I 
can Obtain a Worcester News-Paper I shall! Mr Rogers, Clerk to Col 
Berry is the bearer of this on Board the Prince George he will be able to 
give you much Satisfaction. 

This Town is almost deserted by its Ancient Inhabitants & the People of 
Boston, like the Jews, are Scattered over the Face of the Earth! Just 
Punishment of God! 

—” Tim’. lives pretty unmolested at Mendon, is obliged to take Paper 
oney. 

You mention in yours to me about your Sudden Return, I never blamed 
you for going back, but I thought you might have tarried till Callahan 
went, and then your Friends would have seen you & perhaps Concert*. 
better. for my own Part I Rode thro’ thick and thin to See you but Un- 
luckily you was Gone. 

It is Surprising but some People cannot help shewing a Timidity of Mind 
at Ev’y Danger. I must Confess I should Esteem it a Great Unhappiness 
to be of your disposition: I beg you would not think of Returning to 
America till matters are Settled. I cannot think the Safety or the Happi- 
ness of your Friends or Family depend on it—Make yourself Easy Happy 
& Resigned, & know that there is a God, that must & will do Right. 

Oct. 3".—Nothing Material transpires this day. We are Ev’ry Moment 
Expect’g Some Capital Blow, by the Unusual & vigorous Preparations 
here. Four New Regiments are Rais’g and to be Rais’d in America one 
of which, Col. Ruggles is to have the Comand of, & with the Appointment 
of the Officers perhaps I may stand a Very Good Chance for a Commission 
and it will be a pretty affair, as all the Officers will Continue upon half 
Pay, when disbanded they are to be upon the British Establishment. 

We have Rec'd some very good news from Canada & in a short Time we 
may Expect Something Extraordinary. Gen. Carleton has Mustered a very 
Considerable Army, was building Boats in order to Cross the Lakes, & there 
had been a Skirmish between the Indians & Rebels in which the Indians 
Killed Several, and Cut of the Head of the Comanding Officer and brought 
it to Montreal. 
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What a Medley of a Letter I have wrote but I write to a Friend & 
Brother. 

I hope my Example will influence you to devote some hours of your 
Leisure in giving me particular details of ev” thing remarkable and parti- 
cularly of your expectations, designs & intentions. It will give me a sincere 
pleasure. I hope your Good fortine, will procure something to your 
advantage. 

We have here Earls, Lords & Baronets, I assure you Names that sound 
Grand, a Play House for the Entertainment of the Town, is to be opened 
in Faneuil Hall, at the Head of which it is Reported is the Hon>® John 
Burgoyne Esq". so that it bids fair to be an Agreeable Winter here. 

Wishing you all happiness, I beg leave to Subscribe myself your true & 
Sincere Friend Sam* Payne. 

Pray send me next time some London Papers. 

Wednesday. 

Oct 9". I Inclose you Some Addresses, to his Excll* Gen Gage who 
this day sails for London with his Retinue and a Vast Number of Pas- 
sengers. I tho’t Mr. Rogers would have been the bearer of this, but his 
Business will not permit him to go in these vessels. Noth® new has turn* 
up. I can tell you for Certain, Shepherd your Partner will not Remit any 
Thing Home to London in payment for his debts, he is a Major upon the 
Rebel Establishment, and as great a Rebel as any one in America. 

I sent him your Letter, but it will have no effect. P. 





DONATIONS TO THE PEOPLE OF BOSTON SUFFERING 
UNDER THE PORT-BILL. 


Communicated by ALBERT H. Hoyt, A.M., of Boston. 


HE statute of the 14th of George III., commonly styled the 
“ Boston Port-Bill” (entitled “An Act to discontinue, in such 
manner, and for such time, as are therein mentioned, the landing 
and discharging, the lading or shipping of goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, at the town, and within the harbour of Boston, in the Province 
of Massachusetts Bay”), was, as is well known, rapidly forced through 
the British Parliament, in the month of March, 1774. It was ex- 
pressly designed to punish the people of Boston for their “ unlawful 
resistance” to the tax on importations of tea, and to coerce the 
Province into submission to the authority of the Crown and the laws 
of Parliament. “If you pass this Act with tolerable unanimity,” 
said Lord Mansfield, “ Boston will submit, and all will end in a vic- 
tory, without carnage.” If Boston and Massachusetts are compelled 
to submit, so argued the advocates of this measure, all the other 
colonies will submit. 

The Act went into effect at twelve o’clock on the first of June, 
1774, and before the middle of August, all trade, foreign and coast- 
wise, was cut off. Business of nearly every sort was soon paralyzed, 
and great suffering ensued. 
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The history of the distress of the people of Boston, caused by this 
Act of Parliament, has been written so often and so fully detailed 
that its repetition here and now would be superfluous. 

The tidings of these sufferings penetrated every village, town, 
and hamlet throughout the colonies, and prompted generous offers 
of relief. The Committee of Donations kept records of their receipts 
and disbursements, which are still preserved in the archives of the 
city. By the courtesy of Samuel F. McCleary, Esq., the city clerk, 
whose ancestors were among the victims of the Boston Port-Bill, 
we have been permitted to make abstracts of these records. 

Beyond their special historic interest, these records have a value 
as showing the character of the principal productions of the several 
colonies at that time, and the extent to which they were able to part 
with their surplus stores. 


The book from which the following abstracts were taken has the 
following introductory certificate : 
Boston, July 18, 1778. 

I certify that this Book contains a True Copy of the Account of all the Donations 
Received by the Committee appointed by the Town of Boston, to receive the Generous 
Benefactions of the Sister Colonies, for the Relief and Support of the Inhabitants of 
the Towns of Boston and Charlestown, suffering by the operation of that Cruel Act 
of the British Parliament, commonly called the Boston Port Bill. 


By order of the Committee of Donations, 
Atex' Hopepon, Clerk. 


. 
Donations received from the Province of the Massachusetts Bay. 


1774. 
July 5. Wrentham 194 bush. Rye, 11? Corn 
“ Groton _—: «+ 20 « 

7. Pepperrell 24 & =“ Ws * 

20. Charlemont 2 bbls. flour 

22. Shrewsbury £6 : 2s : 6 

“ Beverly 4:3 :1 

30. Lenox 3:17: Of 

- Marblehead 224 quintals of fish, 53 gals. oil, £39 : 5 : 3. 
Brookfield 84 rye, 10 corn. 
Old York, fr. Josh* & Sam! Sewall, £2: 16:0 
Concord, fr. John Beaton, £3 : 0 : 0 
Chelmsford, 40 rye 
Berwick, 26 sheep, 6 oxen. 
Middleborough 51 Rye, 30 Corn 
Old York 106 potatoes, 57 sheep, 4 qtls. fish, 23 cords of wood, 
£1: 4s. 

Newbury Falls fr. Samuel Moody, schoolmaster, £7 : 0 : 0 
Petersham fr. Silvanus How, 11 quarters mutton 
Belchertown, fr. Josh* Boydell & W™ Clark, 2 bshls. wheat 
Rehoboth, 88 sheep, £14: 8:9 
Pittsfield (Joseph Easton 12s.) £6: 12:0 
Medfield, 132 lbs pork, 402 Ibs. cheese, 22 cart loads wood. 
No. Yarmouth, 43 cords of wood 
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Union Fire Club at Salem (consisting of 19 members) £40 : 0 : 0 
Cambridge, fr. David Hoar, ten lbs. Balm & ten Ibs. Sage. 
Unknown £1: 16:0 


Salem, Dea® Whitaker's parish, £24 : 16: 8 

Rutland Dist. Co. of Worcester, fr. Col? Nathan Sparhaw, 
593 Ibs. beef. 

Dorchester, fr. Capt. Lem! Robertson, 160 lbs. beef 

Braintree, 25 Carcasses. 

Welfieet, £40 

Eastham, South, £3. 13. 6 

Billerica, 48} rye, 2} corn, £5. 7. 02 

Westford, 344 rye, 6 corn 

Salem, Rev. Mr. Dimon’s parish, £87. 1. 

Lexington, 61 cart loads of wood (with the Flagg), £3. 11. 6 

Reading, First and Third parishes, 1 bush. rye, 7 lbs. pork, 26 
cart loads of wood, £1. 8. 

Salem, Rev. Mr. Dimon’s parish, £3. 19 

Dorchester, 25 cords wood, 3 pr. men’s and 2 pr. boy’s shoes. 

Stoughton, 17 loads of wood. 

Temple, 40 bush. rye. 

West Springfield, 23 hogs. 

Barnstable, West, £7. 9. 4—including 16 shillings collected of 
the Marshpee Indians. 

Do. Fast, £12. 10. 8. 

Salem, No. Society—Rev. Mr. Barnard, £45. 

Manchester, £28. 0. 73 

Rehoboth, 59 Ibs. flax (James Allyne, 8; Joseph Allyne, 24; 
Josiah Cushing, 12; Abner Allyne, 12; Jacob Cushing, 3; 
Sam! Allyne, 12.) 

Salem, Rev* Mr. Barnard & Dunbar’s Society, £114: 9. 04 

Attleborough, £33. 10. 74 

Falmouth, Casco Bay, 514 cords wood. 

Cape Elizabeth, 444 cords wood. 

Danvers, £13. 13. 6 

Welfleet, £7. 10. 8 

Yarmouth, East precinct, £7. 4. 4. 

Newburyport, £202. 10. 2 

Kittery, £41. 3.5 

Middleton, £22. 9.1. 

Rehoboth, Rev. Ephm. Hoit’s, £6. 0. 2. 
do Rev. Robert Rogerson’s, £2. 6. 3 

Berwick, South, £11. 6. 8. 
do North, £2. 2 

Eastham, 524 bush. corn, £0. 8. 

Biddeford, Joseph Morrill, £0. 12. 

Southborough, £5. 0. 9 

Newbury, Rev. John Tucker’s, £46. 4. 2 
do Rev. Moses Parson’s, £10. 16. 4. 
do Rev. Oliver Noble’s, £9. 0. 6 

Truro, £11. 16. 24 

Scarborough, £11. 4. 3 

32 
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George Town, First, £22. 14. 4 
Sturbridge, Capt. Eben’. Crafts, £0. 12. 
“ Joseph Peirce, £0. 5. 4 
do Nath! Walker, Jr. £0. 3. 

Beverly, £31. 9. 10 and goods estimated at £41. 10. 4.— 
£73. 0. 2 

Brookfield, 9 bush. rye. 

Greenwich, 10 bush. rye, 24 corn. 

Sandisfield, £7. 10. 

Wells, £9. 1: 1. 

Mendon, 268 lbs. cheese, 50 flax. 

Marlborough, by Joseph Howe, who subscribed 40 shillings 
toward purch’sg, 334 lbs. beef. 

Paxton, 11 bush. rye, 9 corn, 24 malt. 

Wells, 263 cords wood. 

3rookfield, 19 bush. corn. 

Northborough 64 bush. wheat, 514 rye, 154 corn, 61 Ibs. pork, 
36 Ibs. cheese, 64 malt, £10. 19. 4. 

Milton, 24 cords wood. 

Littleton, 264 bush. rye, (collected by Mr. R. Harris, who gave 
the carting of 6}, and Messrs Bennett & Jn° Wood who gave 
the carting of 20 bushels), 1 check Handkerchief, 4 lb. pink 
flowers, £4. 3. 04 

Brookline, Joseph Winchester & others, 9 bush. corn, 184 pota- 
toes, 2 fat sheep, 1 cord wood, 48 cabbages, £25. 7. 64 

Shrewsbury, Second, 51 bush. rye, 2 corn. 

Cambridge, 4 bush. rye, 334 corn, 2 bu. potatoes, 17 loads 
wood, 1 bush. turnips, £31. 4. 64 

Concord, 874 bush. rye, 31 corn, £11. 4. 64 

Lunenburgh, 2 bush. wheat, 82 rye, 2 corn. 

Lincoln, 294 corn, 19 cords wood, 2 pr. boy’s shoes, £1. 15. 5} 

Dracut, 453 bush. rye, £3. 17. 1 

Acton, 38 “ “ 34 corn, 32 lbs. pork, £3. 17. 4 

A Gent” unknown, £1. 14. 8 

Chilmark, £6. 10. 

Brookline, Rev. Joseph Jackson, £2. 

Roxbury, Second, 2 bush. rye, 1 corn, 40 Ibs. cheese, 133 cords 
wood, £15. 12. 

Roxbury, Third, 18 bush. potatoes, 51 Ibs. pork, 54 cords wood, 
72 cabbages, 1 bush. turnips, £20. 4. 7. 

Brookline, Maj. W™. Thompson, 1 load wood, 2 ewt. rice. 

Bolton, 28 bush. rye, 5 corn. 

Sandwich, £19. 0. 3 

Malden, Rev. Mr. Willis’ parish, 2 loads wood, 1 pr. women ’s 
shoes, 1 ton of hay, £3. 1. 

Malden, Rev. Mr. Thacher's parish, £9. 13. 

Lancaster, Second parish, 40 bush. rye, 38 corn, 96 lbs. cheese, 
£0. 12. 0 

Sturbridge, 9 bush. corn, 2 bbls. flour, 5 cwt. flour, 3 bush. 
malt, 1 bbl. salt beef, 4 bbls. rye flour, £4. 13 

Dedham, 47} cords wood. 

Plympton, £4. 16. 
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Medway, East parish, 534 Ibs. cheese, £7. 2 

Sturbridge, fr. Nath’ & Josiah Walker, 15 shillings 

Danvers, North parish, 8 pr. men’s shoes, 2 pr. boy’s shoes, 
84 yds check, 1 pr. moose-skin breeches, 2 skeins thread, 
£26. 15. 4 

Nantucket, Rev. Bezal. Shaw’s par. £26. 16. 9. 

Marblehead, fr. Com"*** of Inspection, one per cent. on Sales of 
sundry cargoes imported since Dec. 1, 1774, contrary to Re- 
solve of Con. Congress, £120. 

Bradford, 17 prs. men’s & 18 prs. women’s shoes, £18. 14. 10. 

Duxbury, 21 cords wood. 

Roxbury, fr. Maj. Nath’. Ruggles, 1 bbl. salt beef. 

Boston, fr. Stephen Bruce, 1 bbl. salt beef. 

Gloucester, £117. 0. 4 

Eastham, North parish, £7. 16. 

Brookfield, 30 bush. rye, 14 corn, 224 Ibs. cheese, 4 bush. beans. 

Plymouth, fr. Nath’. Goodwin, 20 bush. corn. 

Marshpee, fr. Rev. Gideon Hawley, 18 shillings 

Yarmouth (Cape Cod) West par. £5. 6. 8 

George Town, First par. £6. 0. 3 

do fr. Capt. W™ Rogers, £2. 8. 

Old Hadley, 8 ewt. rye flour, £2. 13. 4 

Scituate, lst par. £5. 6. 8 

Hatfield, £12. 15. 3 

Plymouth, fr. Com‘* of Inspection, one per-cent. on sales of 
sundries imported since Dec. 1, 1774, contrary to resolve of 
Con. Congress. =£31. 5. 64 

Brookfield, 2° precinct, 12 shillings. 

Berkley, £8. 1. 7. 

Bridgewater, East par. 344 Ibs. flax, 3 Ibs. sheeps’ wool, 9 Ibs. 
tobacco, 2 iron shovels, 1 foot spinning wheel, £6. 15. 94 

Tisbury, £12. 

Falmouth (Casco Bay) 2* par. 30% cords wood. 

Scituate, South par. £6. 15. 114 

Gorhamtown, 8% cords wood. 

Falmouth (Co. Barnstable), £5. 16 

Fr. a Gent" unknown, £0. 19. 8 

Salem, fr. Com*** of Inspection as above, £109. 9. 54 

Duxbury, £4. 8. 

Marlborough, 24 bush. rye, 54 corn, 80 Ibs. cheese, 1 pr. men’s 
shoes, 14 bush. malt, £32. 18. 2 

Dartmouth (Acushnet River), £50. 17. 3 

Norton, £7. 2. 10. 

Christian Town (Marthas Vineyard), fr. the Indians, £2 : 1 

Fr. persons unknown (supposed to be the Friends Society at 
Nantucket) £90. 9. 

Hanover, fr. a lady unknown, £2. 8 

Monson, 5 bush. rye, 1 bbl. & 2 ewt. 9 lbs. flour, 17 Ibs. tobacco, 
12 lbs. butter, 2 prs. stockings, 8 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lbs. rye flour 

Sherburne, 2 bush. potatoes 

Shrewsbury, 1 bush rye. 
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1776 
March Weston, £13. 7. 11 

1777 
Jan. 28. Brimfield, £9. 0. 4 
Mar. 15. Newton, £22. 16. 6 

“ — Boston (Sarah Hutchinson 12s.; Ellis Gray, Esq., 13s. 4d.), 
£1. 5. 4. 

July Stockbridge, £9. 

Woodbury, Ist Soc. £8. 8. 4. 

Boston, (Nathaniel Peirce, 10 cords wood @ 36s. is £18; Jona- 
than Amory, 1 hh* Sugar, 13 ewt. 3 qurs. 23 lbs. Net, @ £8 
per ewt. is £111.12. 10; Sam' Blodgett 35 bushels Indian 
meal @ 5s. is £8. 15.) £138. 7. 10 

Dec. 17. Sandisfield, fr. Matthew Williams, £1. 4. 

Arundel, £21. 8. 82 


A Summary of DONATIONS received by the Commitres YY by the Town of 
BOSTON, to receive the Generous Beneractions of the SISTER COLONIES, for 
the Relief and Support of the Inhabitants of the Towns of Boston and CHar.ezs- 
TowN Suffering by the Operation of that Cruet Acr of the Britis PARLIA- 
MENT commonly called the BOSTON PORT BILL. 

Massacuusetrs Bay.—10} bush. wheat; 833 bush. rye; 3993 corn; 5 
bbls. 11 cwt. 9 Ibs. com. flour ; 134 bush. malt ; 224 Ibs. rice; 4 bush. 
beans; 173 sheep; 6 oxen; 23 hogs; 111 qurs. mutton; 8 bbls. 16 
ewt. 1 qur. 14 lbs. rye flour; 283 lbs. pork; 3 bbls. 1087 Ibs. beef ; 
228 quint. fish ; 53 galls. oil; 12 Ibs. butter; 11994 lbs. cheese ; 366} 
cords & 165 cart loads of wood ; 453 Ibs. flax; 3 lbs sheeps wool; 1 
ton hay; 26 lbs. tobacco ; 29 pr. men’s, 19 women’s, & 6 boy’s shoes ; 2 
prs. stockings ; 1464 bush. potatoes ; 120 cabbages; 2 bush. turnips ; 
10 lbs. balm ; 10 Ibs. sage ; $ lb. pink flowers ; 84 yds. check ; 1 check 
handkerchief; 1 pr. moose-skin breeches; 1 foot spinning wheel; 2 

. iron shovels, and cash £2213. 8. 04 

ConnectTicut.—-4483 bush. wheat; 51082 rye; 10513 corn; 85 bush. 
ship stuffs; 2 bbls. 4 cwt. com. flour; 16 bush. beans ; 10 bush. beans; 
1841 sheep; “ 83-oxen, including a cow;” 15} bbls. 27 cwt. 14 Ibs. 
rye flour; 5 bbls. pork; 1 bbl. beef; 540 lbs. cheese; 8 pr. men’s, 
1 women’s, 2 prs. children’s shoes; and cash £251. 4. 5. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—105 bbls. and 249 cwt. 2 qrs. 18 Ibs. ship stuffs; 36 
bbls. and 68 cwt. 3 qrs. 15 Ibs. superfine, and 1035 bbls. 2122 ewt. 15 
lbs. com. flour; 2 bbls. 2 ewt. 21 lbs. ship bread; 107 bbls. 215 ewt. 3 
qrs. 27 lbs. rye flour; 3 tons nail rod iron; 38 tons bar iron; and 
eash, £435. 17. 18. 


Sourn Carorima.—712} casks & 370,463 Ibs. rice, and cash, £1403. 


12. 33. Of the rice 580 casks & 259,814 Ibs. were sold in New-York, 
realizing £1304. 19. 03. 

MaryLanp.—235 bushs. rye; 9329} bush. corn; 57 bbls. & 114 ewt. com. 
flour; 21 bbls. 26 ewt. 1 qr. ship-bread ; 20 bbls. 35 ewt. rye flour ; 
2 bbls. pork ; and £245. 

Nortu Caroiina.—2296} bush. corn; 34 bbls. 68 ewt. com. flour; 10 
casks & 5,300 Ibs. rice ; 1 hogshead & 10 bush. peas; 1 hogshead, 61 
bbls. 80 ewt. ship-bread ; 147 bbls. pork, and £1. 13. 6. 

New-Hampsuire.—30 bush. peas; 174 sheep; 15 oxen; and cash 
£370. 14. 10. 
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Vireinta.—4011 bush. wheat; 45954 bush. corn; 27 bbls. & 54 ewt. ship 
stuff; 197 bbls. & 394 cwt. com. flour; 119} bush. peas; 54 bbls. 67 
ewt. & 2 qurs. ship bread ; 30 bbls. pork; 6 firkins & 360 lbs butter; 
and cash £447. 5. 10. 

Canapa.—1056} bush. wheat ; 2 bbls. 4 ewt. com. flour; and cash £100. 4. 

Ruopve Istanp.—825 sheep; 13 oxen; 1 pr. men’s shoes; and cash 
£363. 5. 34 

New Jersey.—1140 bush. rye; 50 bbls. 87 cwt. 2 qrs. rye flour; and 
cash £594. 6. 2 

New Yorxk.—44 bush. wheat, and 6 of rye; 394 bbls. & 714 ewt. 3 qrs. 
2 lbs. com. flour; 5 hogsheads & 30 cwt. Indian meal; 24 tierces & 50 
ewt. 2 qrs. 3 lbs. ship bread; 22 bbls. 34 cwt. 3 qrs. 9 lbs. rye flour ; 
103 bbls. pork ; 28 firkins & 1669 lbs. butter; 1 pipe & 123 galls. 
brandy ; 3 tons nail rod iron; 1 ton bar iron. 

Grorei1a.—Nett proceeds of sale in New York of 63 casks of rice=cash, 
£162. 0. 33. 

IsLanDs IN West Inp1Es.—2 cwt. 2 qrs. cocoa, and cash, £22. 16. 

IsLanpD OF Great Britain.—£ 154. 6. 8. 


Totals :—Wheat, 55703 bushels. 
Rye, 7322¢ “ 
Corn, 17,6734 “ 
Ship-Stuffs, 85 “ 132 bbls. 303 ewt. 2 qrs. 18 lbs. 
Flour, 1762 bbls. 3499 ewt. 6 qrs. 41 lbs. 
Indian Meal, 5 hhds. 30 cwt. 
Malt, 134 bushels. 
Rice, 7224 casks, 375,987 lbs. 
Beans, 16} bushels. 
Peas, 1 hhd. 1694 bushels. 
Ship Bread, 1 hhd. 24 tierces, 138 bbls., 226 cwt. 1 qr. 24 Ibs, 
Sheep, 3013. 
Oxen, 117. 
Hogs, 23. 
Mutton, 111 qrs. 
Rye Flour, 2224 bbls. 416 cwt. 3 qrs. 8 lbs. 
Pork, 1944 bbls. & 283 lbs. 
Beef, 4 bbls. & 1087 lbs. 
Fish, 228 quintals. 
Oil, 53 galls. 
Butter, 34 firkins, & 2041 Ibs. 
Cheese, 17394 lbs. 
Wood, 366} cords. 
“ 165 cart loads. 
Flax, 453 lbs. 
Sheeps Wool, 3 lbs. 
Hay, 1 ton. 
Tobacco, 26 lbs. 
Brandy, 1 pipe, & 123 galls. 
Shoes, men’s 38 prs.; women’s 20; children’s 8. 
Stockings, 2 pairs. 
Potatoes, 1464 bush. 
Cabbages, 120. 
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Turnips, 2 bush. 

Balm, 10 Ibs. 

Sage, 10 Ibs. 

Pink Flowers, 3 lb. 
Check, 84 yrds. 

Check Hdkfs. 1. 
Mooseskin Breeches, 1 pr. 
Foot Spinning Wheels, 1. 
Tron Shoves, 2. 

Nailrod Iron, 6 tons. 

Bar Iron, 4 tons. 
Cocoa, 2 ewt. 2 qrs. 


: From the Colonies, &c., £6765. 15. 04 
A balance received from a committee of the } 
General Court appointed to take care of | 
the donations sent after the town of Bos- 
ton was shut up and before the committee | 218. 17.5 
of douations could meet at Watertown =} 
Fron Hon.John Hancock, rec’d from sundry 
gentlemen while in Congress in 1777 750. 
2500 dollars 


£7734. 12. 5} 





RECORD OF THE BOSTON COMMITTEE OF CORRES- 
PONDENCE, INSPECTION AND SAFETY, 
MAY TO NOVEMBER, 1776. 


Copied by permission of Samvet F. McCuegary, Esq., City Clerk, from the original 
record-book in the archives of the City of Boston, Mass, 
‘or records, of which the following is a copy, were recently 
found by Mr. McCleary, the city clerk, among the documents 
in his custody. We are not aware that any portion of them has 
been previously printed, or that they have in any way been used by 
writers on general or local history. Few of the records of the vari- 
ous committees of safety have been printed, if they have been pre- 
served ; and these records of a Committee which commenced its 
sessions in Boston soon after Gen. Washington and his army left 
here, and of which we have the doings for six months, will have a 
special interest, as they cover a period in the history of Boston con- 
cerning which little has been written. 
We think it will add to their value to prefix to them the resolve 
of the General Court of Massachusetts under which the commit- 
tee was chosen. It is as fullows: 


In the House of Representatives, February 13th, 1776. 
Whereas, it cppense to this Court that it will be greatly conducive to the safety 
and Welfare of this and the other Colonies at a time of common danger, that a Com- 
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mittee be chosen in each Town, and one only, for the special business of attending to 
the political and general Interest of the Colonies, while the attention of the other 
Officers is employed about the particular concerns of their respective Towns, in 
order to this and to prevent the confusion and mischiefs which may arise by the mul- 
tiplying of Committees, diversely denominated, for purposes nearly the same. 


Resolved, That the several Towns in the Colony be and hereby are directed and 
empowered at their Annual Town Meeting in March, to choose by written Votes 
of such as are qualified by law to Vote for Representatives, or in Town Aftairs, such 
a number of the Freeholders, Inhabitants of” said Towns respectively as they shall 
think proper, whose Principles are known to be friendly to the Rights and Liber- 
ties of America, to serve as a Committee of Correspondence, Inspection and Safety, 
for the year then next ensuing; And any or either of them for Unfaithfulness in 
their office to remove and others choose in their room at any other Town Meeting 
legally assembled for that purpose—whose Business shall be to communicate with 
despatch any matters of importance to the Public that may come to their know- 
ledge to the Committees of the same denomination of any other Town, County or 
Colony, which it may particularly concern, or to the General Assembly of this 
Colony, or in their Recess to the Council, and also to Inspect whether there are any 
Inhabitants of or Residents in their respective Towns who violate the Association of 
the Continental Congress or any other the Resolves, Directions or Recommenda- 
tions of said Congress, or Acts or Resolves of the General Court and precedin, 
Congresses of this Colony respecting the pone struggle with Great Britain, and if 
any such be found that they proceed with them in such manner as the Resolves of 
the Continental Congress, or the Laws or Resolves of this Colony do or shall direct. 

‘hat they make known to the General Court or to the Council all gross breaches 
of trust in any Officers or Servants of this Colony that may come under their Obser- 
vation—that they use their utmost influence to promote peace and harmony in their 
respective Towns, as also faithfully to execute any Orders or Resolves of this Court 
which may be to them directed from time to time during their continuance in office ; 
And in order to enable said Committee to proceed in a uniform and judicious dis- 
charge of the duty assigned them, it is further 

Resolved, That said Committees be duly furnished with all the Resolves of the 
Continental Congress, which have been or may hereafter be published, that has [sic} 
any relation to their Office; And that Captain Brown of Watertown be a Committee 
during the recess of this Court, to procure and cause the same to be printed and 
sent to the Town Clerks of the several Towns in this Colony for the use and direc- 
tion of said Committees, &c., and that he Cause this Resolve to be printed in hand 
Bills immediately and sent to the:several Towns in this Colony. 

Sent up for Concurrence. 
J. Warren, Spk¢*. 


In Council Feby 13 1776. 
Read and concurred. 
Psrez Morton, D. Secy. 
Consented to. 
B. GreenteaF, W. Spooner, B. Lincoun, 
T. CusHine, Cates Cusninc, Etpap Taytor, 
Joun ‘'aytor, Jabez FisHer, Micwagt Farry, 
S. Hotren, Joun Wuercoms, Moses Git, 
J. PALMER, Jep4 Foster, B. Wuarrz. 


The above Resolve is copied from the original in the archives 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, as it was engrossed and 
signed by the respective officers of the two houses and a majority of 
the council, whose autograph signatures it bears. It has been care- 
fully compared with the original by the well-known antiquary, 
Davin Putsirer, A.M., of the Secretary of State’s office. The 
abbreviations, except in the signatures, have been spelled in full, 
and the punctuation has been corrected.—Eb. 
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REcorp. 

The Committee of Correspondence, Inspection and Safety met 
at the Selectmen’s Chamber, when the following attested Copy of 
the Appointment of said Committee was laid before them by the 
Town Clerk, Viz. 

At a meeting of the Freeholders, and other Inhabitants of the 
Town of Boston, duly qualified and legally warned, in publick 
Town Meeting Assembled at the Old Brick Meeting House on 
Fryday the 29 Day of March Anno Domini 1776 and continued 
by Adjournment to the 1* of May following. 

} ome of In pursuance of a Resolve of the General Court passed the 134 

pondence, day of February last, wherein the several Towns in this Colony 

&c. ap- are directed and impowered, at their Annual Town Meeting in 

pointed. March, to choose by written Votes of such as are qualified by Law 
to vote for Representatives or in Town Affairs, such a number of 
the Inhabitants, Freeholders of said Town respectively, as they shall 
think proper, whose Principles are known to be friendly to the 
Rights and Liberties of America ; to serve as a Committee of Cor- 
respondence, Inspection and Safety, for the year then next ensu- 
ing, for purposes in said Resolve expressed & set forth—the Inhabi- 
tants were directed to bring in their Votes for a Committee of Cor- 
respondence &c. and the said Votes being brought in and sorted, 
it appeared that The Hon*. Samuel Adams Esq. The Hon". 
John Hancock Esq. Joseph Greanleaf Esq. (resigns) Nathaniel 
Appleton Esq. Oliver Wendell Esq. M*. William Dennie. Richard 
Boynton Esq. Cap‘. William Mackey [Page 2] Nathaniel Bar- 
ber Esq. John Bradford Esq. Mr. William Powell. Caleb 
Davis Esq. William Cooper. M"*. John Sweetser. John Brown 
Esq. John Pitts Esq. Mr. Edward Church. Cap‘. Isaac Phillips. 
Thomas Crafts Esq. Cap‘. Edward Proctor. Cap‘. John Pulling. 
Major Paul Revere. Mr Peter Boyer. Major Abiel Ruddock. 
Mr Thomas Hitchburne. Perez Morton Esq. Benjamin Hitch- 
burne Esq. were chose a Committee of Correspondence, Inspection 
and Safety for the Year ensuing. 

The Resolve of the General Assembly of this Colony of the 
13 of February last, directing and impowering the several Towns, 
in this Colony, to choose Committees of Correspondence &c—was 
read—whereupon 

Voted that Coll? Nathaniel Barber, Benjamin Hitchburne Esq. 
Perez Moreton Esq. be a Committee to Collect all such Resolves 
of the Continental Congress, and Resolutions or Acts of the 
General Assembly of this Colony, pointing out the Duty and 
powers or having [Page 3] any reference to this Committee; the 
same to be copied in a Book to be procured and kept for this 
especial purpose. 

Comm*to On a Motion made Voted, that this Committee meet every 

oes Tuesday at 4°O’Clock, at the Selectmen’s Chamber for transacting 
and ordering the business assigned them. 

Comm*to _ Voted, that Cap* William Mackey, Capt John Pulling, Mr. 

collect William Powell, Maj‘ Paul Revere, Mr. Thomas Hitchburne, 

names = Caleb Davis, Esq., Cap‘ Isaac Phillips be and hereby are appointed 


+ sede a Sub Committee to Collect the Names of all Persons who have 
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mM in any manner acted against or opposed the Rights and Liberties 
¥" of this Country or who have signed or voted any Address to 
General Gage approving his errand to this Colony, or his Ad- 
ministration since the dissolution of the General Court at Salem in 
1774.—or to Governor Hutchinson after the arrival of General 
Gage or to General How, or who have signed or promoted any 
Association for Joining or assisting the Enemies of this Continent ; 
and of such as have fled from this Colony to or with the British 
Army, Fleet or else where together with their respective Crimes 
and Evidences or Depositions, which may be procured to prove the 
same agreable to a Resolve of the General Court of this Colony 
bearing date April 19. 1776. 
21. At a meeting of the Committee of Correspondence, Inspection 
&c. at the Selectmen’s Chamber May 21'. Joseph Greenleaff Esq. 
in the Chair. 
Mr.Coop- [Page 4] This Committee in order for the better dispatch of 
er appoint- the business that may come before them, and that a regular Record 
edclerk- might be Kept thereof; unanimously made choice of Mr William 
Cooper, Town Clerk, to be Clerk to this Committee. 
Orderof The following Order of Council on the Petition of James Seward 
Gouncil On of Boston, passed the 27 of April last, was laid before the Com- 
Seward. mittee Viz. 
“ Read and Ordered that the Restrictions under which the said 
Seward now is, be so far removed that he be permitted to pass to 
Boston, and be set intirely at liberty, if the Committee of Inspec- 
tion of that Town shall think it not incompatible with the public 
Safety ”—and the same being considered, the Question was put— 
viz. Whether it appeared to this Committee to be incompatible 
with the public Safety that the said Seward be set at liberty— 
Passed in the Negative. 
28. At a Meeting of the Committee of Correspondence, Inspection 
& Safety at the Selectmen’s Chamber May 28—Coll° Crafts in the 
Chair. 
— to Mr. Gray, M*. Cooper, and Mr. Moreton, appointed a Com- 
Resolves Mittee, to procure such Resolves of the General Court and the 
of Court Continental Congress, as relate to this Committee. 
ae. M". Kettle delivered to Major Barber of this Committee a 
Counter- Counterfitted Bill of the Colony of New Hampshire, of nine Shil- 
fit Bill. —_ ings, which the Widow Barret took of a Soldier, who received it 
of one Clark. 
Informa- Information given the Committee that Captain Drinkwater of 
Pole res North Yarmouth and M*. Ebenezer Hog of Hamstead, had bought 
being sold Bohea Tea of M'. Pierce a Shopkeeper in this Town whose Ser- , 
&e. vant demanded & received of the said Person, at the rate of Eight 
Shillings per Pound, for the same. 
Commto [Page 5] The Committee took into consideration the Resolve 
sere of the General Court, relative to the taking possession of the 
Sequestra- Estates of the known Enemies to the Rights of America, where- 
tion. upon Major Barber, Benjamin Hitchburne, Esq., Deacon Davis, 
M'. Ellis Gray, M'. Thomas Hitchburne, Col° Crafts, Cap*. Mac- 
kay were appointed a Committee to confer with the Committee of 
the General Court, called the Committee of Sequestration, relative 
to their respective powers and duty, as enjoined by said Resolve. 
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P dg A At a Meeting of the Committee of Correspondence, Inspection 
une“: & Safety at the Selectmen’s Chamber, June 18—The following 
return has been made to this Committee of the number of Men, 
now in this Town—Viz. 
Ward No. 1 25 Elias Parkman. 

Number 35 Elias Thomas. 

of men in 60 James Gutteridge. 

Town. 


42 Caleb Champney. 
32 John Hinckley. 
42 John Newall. 

90 Edward Langdon. 
60 William How. 

86 Jacob Williams. 
10 =182 John Fayrservice. 
ll 112 John Bartlet. 

12. 174 Hopestill Foster. 


25 At a meeting of the Committee of Correspondence, Inspection 
& Safety at the Selectmen’s Chamber June 25. 
Cap* Capt. William Moor of Waterford in the Kingdom of Ireland 
a [Page 6] lately cast away at Newfoundland, and brought into 
rmit for Boston by the Phenix Man of War, prays a permit to Embarque 
yling. on board the first Vessel for England, Ireland, Scotland or the 
West Indies—The Committee being satisfied of his good character 
from the declaration of several Gentlemen of this Town who had 
been long acquainted with him, it was Voted that his request be 
granted, and that he have a permit for embarking, on board such 
Vessel as the Committee may approve of. 
M: Knox’s M*. Adam Knox of this Town having applied to this Committee, 
Certificate. for a Certificate of his friendly behavior, with respect to the Rights 
of his Country—the following was given him signed by nine of 
the Committee—Viz. 

This may Certify whom it may concern, that M'. Adam Knox 
who has been long improved in this Town as a Pilot, has ever ap- 
peared to us as a Person friendly to the Rights and Liberties of 
Americans. 

Capt Capt Job Prince Jr having a Vessel at Alexandria in Virginia, 

Prince’s ‘and being about to set out for said Place, applyed to the Com- 

* mittee for a Certificate of his political character—whereupon, the 
following signed by eight of the Committee was delivered him— 
Viz. 

Cap‘. Job Prince jr. Master of a Sloop now at Virginia being 
soon to set out for that Colony, this may Certify, that from the 
acquaintance we have had with him, he appears to us to be a Per- 
son who has a friendly regard to the Rights and Liberties of 
Americans. 

Applica- The Committee taking into consideration, the dangers to which 


soe this Town and Colony are exposed, by the residence of so many 


SO CH 31S Or CO dO 


Prisoners Prisoners of War in a Sea Port Town and their being permitted 
eS this to go at large. 

, Voted that Cap‘. James Mackay, [Page 7] Cap’. Edward Proc- 

tor, Maj‘ Abiel Ruddock be a Committee, to wait upon the Com- 

mittee of the General Assembly, who have the disposition of the 
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® 
1776. Prisoners of War brought into this Colony, and to request, that 
June 25 such of them as now reside in this Town, be immediately ordered, 
to some Town or Towns in the Inland parts of this Province. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of Correspondence Inspection 


July 15. & Safety at the Selectmen’s Chamber July 15. M'. Brown in the 
Chair. 
Mr. J. The Committee having information, that Mr. James Warden 


ee a Scotchman, who had lately gone from hence to Hallifax, was re- 
ane to. turned from thence and is now in Town. 
theCom- — Voted, that a Representation and Complaint be made of the said 
one Warden to the Court of Enquiry, now setting in this Town, for the 
* tryal of Persons who have appeared inimical to the Rights of this 
Country. 
16th. At a meeting of the Committee of Correspondence, Inspection 
& Safety, at the Selectmen’s Chamber July 16" M". Brown in the 
Chair. 
Information given the Committee, that M" George Bright can 
Evidence with respect to the behavior of Dr. Rand—and James 
Sherman and Thomas Atkins, with respect to D'. Danforth. ; 
Informa- = Information given the Committee, that Mr. Connors Vessel, Cap*. 
o M’. Daniel Master, was a Tender to a Man of War & purchased 


lative to ° 
Conner’s by the said Connor when this Town was shut up, for about 200 


vessel.  Dollars—whereupon Voted, that the Committee of Sequestration 
be made acquainted with this Information. 
Town The following attested Copy of a Vote of the Town of Boston 


_ at their late Meeting, was laid before the Committee [Page 8] by 


the Town Clerk—Viz— 
At a Meeting of the Freeholders & other Inhabitants of the 
Town of Boston at the Old Brick Meeting House, May 27, 1776. 
pada The Town brought in their Votes for one to serve on the Com- 
one of the Mittee of Correspondence, Inspection & Safety, in the room of 
Comm of Joseph Greanleaff Esq., who has lately resigned, and upon sorting 
Correspon- the Votes it appeared, that—M". Ellis Gray was chosen one of 
" the Committee of Correspondence, Inspection and Safety, for the 
year ensuing. See page 51. 
Comm*to The Committee having examined into the grounds of several 
oa“ > Reports relative to the conduct of a number of the Prisoners of 
for remoy- War in this Town—Voted, that a Sub Committee be appointed to 
al of Pri- wait on the Hon®’* the Council of this Colony, and to Represent, 
soners &. That this Committee are fully satisfied, that a design has’ been 
formed to carry off some of the Commanders of Vessels, taken, 
and Officers of the Army, who are Prisoners, also to pray that 
orders may [be] taken, that all such Persons may be speedily re- 
moved from this Town to some place or places of Safety in the 
Country—and that,—John Brown Esq. M*. Cooper and M*. Gray 
be a Committee for the purpose aforesaid. 
Mr Barber Coll°, Barber appointed by this Committee and the General 
not to give hs ge ‘ 
a Pass for Court, to act as Naval Officer, in giving Passes for Vessels leaving 
MDan- this Harbour, was desired not to grant one for Mr Conners Ves- 
iel’s vessel. 6], Capt M°Daniel Commander. ; 
The List of Persons inimical to their Country on the files of 
this Committee, having been read & considered, 
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’ 

a. . Voted, that M* Brown, M™ Cooper, and M* Gray be a sub 

Co vet tq Committee to prepare and Report to this Committee a Representa- 

make Re- tion to be laid before the Court of Enquiry [Page 9] respecting 

presenta- Persons whose Residence in this Town is thought to be incom- 

Conteof patible with the public peace and safety. 

Enquiry. At a Meeting of the Committee of Correspondence, Inspection 
& Safety, at the Selectmen’s Chamber July 17, M’ Brown in the 
Chair— 

Represen- The Sub Committee appointed for that purpose Reported to 

— to. this Committee the following draft of a Representation to be 

Board ns made to the Hon” the Council of this Colony which was read 

toCap* and approved of, and is as follows, viz— 

— The Committee of Correspondence, Inspection & Safety for the 

s Town of Boston being truly alarmed at the danger this Country 

was exposed to, from such Information as might be carried to the 
British Fleet and Army—beg leave to Represent to the Hon?” 
Board: that at y® time a Fleet of the Enemies Ships appeared 
for several days on our coast, a complaint was lodged with them 
that a certain Cap* Homes, and a number of Persons with him all 
of them taken in the actual service of our Foes, were about 
departing for the British West Indies, in a Schooner purchased by 
said Holmes for that purpose, in consequence of which this Com- 
mittee did order her Sails into custody, and have ever since 
detained them. And although the said Fleet has since disappeared 
yet the probability that the Foreign Troops are now near and the 
very evident danger that might arise from the Enemies being 
acquainted with the present melancholy situation of this Town, 
where so many of its own Inhabitants, of our Friends from the 
Country and of the Army are under Innoculation for the Small 
Pox—Knowing that one Person in the same predicament with 
Cap* Holmes did depart, and in violation of the fairest professions 
and most solemn engagements went directly to our Enemies Head 
Quarters, and then delivered them all possible information, and 
even the private letters that had been intrusted to his honor, and 
tho’ this Committee is disposed to entertain [Page 10] the most 
favorable opinion of Cap‘ Holmes’ integrity, and do most sincerely 
compassionate his very unhappy situation, yet as they know of no 
satisfactory security he can give, that he will not go and do like- 
wise we do earnestly request of your Honors a Revocation of the 
Order in Council for his departure, or at least that it may be 
suspended: ’till a happier situation of this Town, shall make it 
less dangerous for him to leave it— 

Mess’ Edes, Daws & Nathaniel Fitz appeared and informed 
this Committee, that they had heard one Cammell a Scotchman 
and Mate of one of the Prizes brought into this Harbour, express 
himself as follows viz “Dam any one that says anything against 
the King, who is one of the best of Princes—I know of 500 
Tories in the Town, and 5000, in & out who are ready to take up 
Arms against you, in case of an attack, and with an Oath added 
he wished to God they would come for you are in a fine Situation 
with the Small Pox to receive them—that General How ought to 
be damned for leaving any Inhabitants in Boston when he went 
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off, or leaving the Town safe”—that they had also heard him at 
different times express himself insolently with respect to the 
Committees & Selectmen of the Town, and the Officers of this 
Army, and had made use of many expressions equally injurious 
with those mentioned above. 

In consequence of the foregoing information, the following 
Warrant was issued by the Committee for the apprehending and 
confining the said Cammell Viz— 

Suffolk, S— 

The Government and People of y* State of Massachusetts: 
Bay—to George Thomas one of the Constables of the Town of 
Boston. —Greeting— 

In consequence of the Information annexed, you [Page 11] are 
Commanded to apprehend, Donald Campbell Mariner and him to 
commit to the Goal in Boston, and the Keeper of our said Goal 
is commanded to receive the Body of the aforesaid Donald 
Campbell and him to detain in close custody, without the use of 
Fire or Candle, Pen Ink & Paper or conversing with any Person 
whomsoever, untill the further Order of this Committee or the 
Hon?’* Council of this Colony— 

By Order of the Committee of Correspondence, Inspection .& 

Safety for the Town of Boston this 16 of July 1776. 
Joun Brown Chairman.. 

Adjourned to 3 O’Clock P.M. Council Chamber. 

3 O’Clock P.M. Met according to Adjournment. 

Donald Campbell against whom a Warrant was issued, being: 
apprehended was brought before the Committee 

Voted, that M’ Constable Thomas be directed fully to execute 
the Warrant delivered him, by committing Donald Campbell, and. 
that a Representation be made thereof to the Honourable the 
Council of this State— 

Cap‘ Proctor is desired to wait upon Cap* John Bradford the- 
Continental Agent who has the care of their Prisoner, and to 
acquaint him with the proceedure against Donald Campbell, that 
his orders may be given for the supplying him with necessary 
Provisions during his confinement— 

Adjourned to tomorrow morning 10 O'Clock A.M:—Council 
Chamber.— 

[Page 12] Ata Meeting of the Committee of Correspondence, 
Inspection and Safety. June 28— 
M’ Brown in the Chair 

The Committee having discovered by an intercepted Letter 
from Hallifax, that our Enemies are endeavouring to gain intelli- 
gence of the situation of our affairs; and as Fishing Boats & 
small Vessels, being suffered to depart without Permits, may be 
one channel thro’ which intelligence may be Conveyed to the 
Enemies Ships Cruising in our Ba 

Voted, that M" Boyer, M™ Mourton, and M" Hitchbourne be a 
Committee to prepare draughts of Letters to be sent to the Com- 
mittees of Correspondence, &c. of the Towns of Cape Ann, and the 
other Sea Ports; and to propose a method to regulate the Fishing: 
Boats of this Town. 

xxx. 33 
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The Letters brought by Cap‘ Hinckley from Hallifax have® been 
examined by the Committee, the same were sealed, and put into 
the Post Office—Cap' Hinckley appeared and was interrogated— 

The following Advertisement from this Committee signed by 
John Brown Esq. Chairman, was sent for a place in the several 
News Papers—Viz— 

Whereas the keeping up a Correspondence with our inveterate 
Enemies, particularly the Fleet and Army now employed against 
the Unirep States or those open & avowed opposers of our 
rights, who have forfeited all title to our confidence and protection, 
by seeking refuge under the power which has been long engaged 
in the destruction of this Country is in direct violation of the 
Laws of this State, and may be attended with the most fatal 
consequences to the public Safety—All Persons therefore who 
may arrive in this Town from Hallifax, or any port or place in 
possession of, or infested by our said Enemies, are hereby directed 
to leave their names [Page 13] with all the letters they bring 
with them and a memorandum of the places of their abode, with 
some member of this Committee, or at the Office of Nathaniel 
Barber Esq. as soon as may be after their arrival here—A non- 
compliance with this requisition will be deemed evidence of an 
unfriendly design in such person or persons against the interest 
of the Unirep Srares, and they will be proceeded against 
accordingly. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of Correspondence, Inspection 
& Safety, June 29, [sie] M* Brown in the Chair. 

The Sub Committee appointed on the yesterday Reported the 
following draught of a Letter to be sent the Committee of Cor- 
respondence of Newbury Port, which was accepted and ordered 
to be sent viz. 

Gentlemen 

The Committee of Correspondence &c of this Town find by 
an intercepted letter from Hallifax, that our Enemies there, 
have requested intelligence through the Channel of your Port; 
whether they have heretofore received advice by this way or not, 
we are unable to say, but at this time of general danger, when so 
much depend, on our withholding from our Enemies any informa- 
tion of our particular situation, we need not suggest to you the 
necessity of a most vigilant and careful attention to this matter— 
The Committee of this Town have thought it necessary for the 
common safety, to order that no Boat or Vessel on any pretence 
whatever be suffered to leave the Town without a special permis- 
sion under the hand of an officer whom they have appointed for 
that purpose; and have confined the Fishing Boats within the 
limits of one League from the shore. We have wrote to the 
other Committees of the Sea Port Towns [Page 14] requesting 
them to take a similar order, and we are confident that you 
Gentlemen will not be last in doing so essential a Service to your 
Country. 

The Sub Committee Reported, the following Circular Letter to 
be sent to the Committees of Correspondence &c. of the Towns of— 
Chelsea, Lynn, Salem, Marblehead, Beverly, Ipswich, Manchester, 
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Gloucester, Newbury, Newburyport, Almsbury, Salisbury, Haver- 
hill, Bradford, Kittery, Falmouth, York, Braintree, Dorchester, 
Hingham, Weymouth, Kingston, Situate, Marshfield, Duxbury, 
Plymouth, Barnstable, Sandwich, Weymouth, Eastham, Wellfleet, 
Billings Gate, Truro, Chatham, Province Town, Wells, Saco, 
Arundell and Scarborough—Viz— 
Boston June 29. 1776 
Gentlemen 
The Committee of Correspondence &c. for this Town from 
being informed and induced to believe that a Communication has 
been kept up from time to time between our Enemies Ships, and 
some of our small Fishing Boats: have thought it necessary for 
the common safety, to order that no Boat or Vessel on any 
pretence whatever, be suffered to leave the Town, without especial 
permission in writing under the hand of an Officer, whom they 
have appointed for that purpose—They have confined the Fishing 
Boats within the limits of one League from the Shore. We need 
not suggest to you the necessity of a similar order taking place in 
every Sea Port Town through the Colony, especially as this is a 
time, when much depends on our withholding every kind of 
intelligence from our Enemies; and of consequence, the utmost 
vigilance and caution are necessary to effect it— 
By Order of the Committee 
Joun Brown Chairman 
[Page 15] In the Letter sent to the Committee of Correspond- 
ence &c of the Town of Gloucester there was the following 
addition to the Circular Letter—Viz— 
Addition We must beg leave to add, that the unhappy Persons left by 
., our Enemies at George’s Island, sick of the Small Pox have 
ter sent to made information, that a Boat from your place came to, and gave 
Cape Ann. Commodore Banks intelligence of our design the day before we 
took possession of the lower Harbour by which means it is appre- 
hended we lost the glorious opportunity of securing many of their 
Ships. We are therefore to ask that you would make the proper 
enquiry into this report, that the Delinquents, if any such there 
be, may suffer such exemplary and condign punishment as Traitors 
to their Country justly deserve. 


4 
[To be continued. ] of | 
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Cuaracter or WasHincton.—In the piegeptier’ sketch of John Allan (ante, p. 
358), it is stated that Gen. Lincoln, Col. Crane, Maj, Trescott, and other revolu- 
tionary veterans, settled near him in Washington County, in the District of Maine. 
As one result of conversations held with some of these officers, Col. Allan left among 
his papers an unfinished manuscript without date, but bearing evidence of having 
been written about 1785, of which nearly the whole is given below: 

‘That he was a hero, Christian Philosopher and Patriot, none doubts. * * * 
That a disposition, naturally Philosophic, led him to an exact rule of taciturnity and 
reserve, which hid such imperfections as he possessed ; and not being loquacious and 
free in conversation, it gave him an opportunity of studying man and manners, and 
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digesting every minute circumstance ; whereby he became acquainted with things 
real and their consequences. When ready to put his determination into action, eve 
avenue was so guarded as to secure success, to a moral certainty. If disappointed, 
the same taciturnity was strictly observed, without betraying the least motion of 
his mind. This of course gave respectability to himself and Council, and created 
an awe and reverence of all around him, and compelled them to give implicit con- 
fidence and obedience to every thing he suggested or directed. To give permanence 
and success to this system, he was remarkably abstemious and cautious in his mode 
of living. In company he threw off this reserve before very few, perhaps not any ; 
thereby rendering his maxims invulnerable against the attempts of all. Very eco- 
nomical and exact in all his transactions with men, both in his social] and commer- 
‘cial intercourse. Austere in his manners, but mixed with mildness, so as to keep 
all within a certain distance. Severe in his resentments, often keeping the nearest 
friend a long time in suspense as to what he thought. Uniform and exact in do- 
mestic affairs, to that length as to give uneasiness, observing the strictness of a 
rigid military rule, but always an encourager of morals, industry and prudence. 
Thus by a resolution and perseverance rarely to be found, he became so fortified, and 
established a habit of industry, secrecy, prudence and stability—overruling and 
governing his own passions—so as not to expose his uwn objects and plans until 
properly matured ; by which he became enabled to fulfil all those great achieve- 
ments, heroic and patriotic deeds so conspicuous through life, and finally was so 
eat an instrument in securing and defending the Liberty and Independence of his 
suntry, and establishing us in that permanent Situation, and dignity among the 
nations which we now enjoy. Yet there is no doubt but a great share of ambition 
was a leading trait in his character, the particulars of which, with his military con- 
-duct, we pass over for want of sufficient information, and ability to comment on #0 
an illustrious part of his life. [Appended at a later date is this sentence :] Towards 
the close of his days, attachments seemed to grow stronger, and gradually became 
‘conspicuous, for when he seemed to form an attachment, he omy implicit obedience 
to every advice, and of such would support and vindicate his favorites with zeal, 
and obstinacy, even when every one else knew their counsel to be erroneous.” 

This document is endorsed by Col. Allan: ‘* Character of George Washington as 
collected from several persons who were personally acquainted and domestically 
connected.” Gro. H. ALLan. 


¥ 


Txompson AND MiTcHELL.—Daniel Thompson, of Woburn, was killed on the 19th of 
April, 1775. Is it known where he fell ? 

1 have a mourning ring marked ‘‘ Mary Mitchel obit August 4. 1763 Al. 81.” 
Who was she? Perhaps of Nantucket. 

Cambridge, Mass. C. Woopman. 


American CHRONICLES OF THE Trmes.—‘‘ The first Book of the American Chronicles 
of the Times. [In four chapters of eight pages each.] Boston: Printed and sold by 
-John Boyle, in Marlborough Street. 1775. Where may be had compleat sets of 
these Chronicles.” 

The above copy contains 32 pages. Was that the extent of the work? 


18 Somerset St., Boston. J. CouBurn. 


Warrant For A Mezgtinec oF THE Town or York, Mz., ro act on CoLoniAL 
‘InpEPENDENCE.— We have been furnished by J. S. H. Fogg, M.D., with the follow- 
‘ing warrant copied from the original in his possession.—Ep. 

York ss. To the Freeholders and other Inhabitants of the Town of York within 
the-said County qualified to Vote in Town-Meetings Greeting. 

You are hereby Notified to assemble yourselves at the Town House in York afore- 
said on Wolhneatne the 5*® Day of June next at four of the Clock in the after-noon 
then and there CH yes see fit)— 

To advise your Representative at the Gener!. Court that if the Hon*!*. Congress 
‘shot for the Safety of the Colonies declare them Independent of the Kingdom of 
Great Britain you will Solemnly engage with your Lives & Fortunes to Support 
them in the Measure. Hereof fail not, Dated in York aforesaid the 27 of May 
1776. By order of the Select Men 

Dan!. Movutron Town Cler. 
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Post From Boston To TiconpERoGA, 1776.—The following memorandum is copied 
from a leaf in an old blank book in my possession. It is in the handwriting of Capt. 
Thomas® Brastow (anée, xiii. 249), who was born in Wrentham, Nov. 13, 1740, and 
was in the Battle of Quebec, on the Plains of Abraham, in 1759, at the age of 17. 
He was an officer in the Revolutionary War. 

“Dec 16 1776 

- [ began to ride post from Boston to Tyconderoga under the direction of Mr. 
Perry [?] the chairman of the Corts Committee apointed for that purpose.” 

It is a tradition in the family that he furnished his own horses, for which he re- 
ceived no pay. After the revolution he was a sheriff for the county of Suffolk for 
several years, and died in 1799. 

Burlington, Maine. JoserpH W. Porter. 


Tae Untrorm or tHe Navy, 1776, 1777.—The Uniform of the Continental Navy, 
as ordered by the Marine Committee, Sept. 5, 1776, is given in vol. ii. page 181, of 
the 5th series of Force’s ‘‘ American Archives,’ and can be found reprinted on 
164 of my History of Our Flag. I have lately seen a MS. copy of the same in the 
first vol. of the Paul Jones papers now in the Congressional Library in Washing- 
ton. In the same collection I found the following Uniform for the Navy agreed 
upon by the Captains of the American Fleet in March, 1777, and which | have never 
seen in print, and believe has never been printed. 

Full Dress for Post Captains.—Dark blue coats, white linings, white cuffs, and 
narrow white lappells, the whole length of the waist. The cvats full trimmed, with 
gold lace or embroidered button holes. The buttons at equal distance asunder on 
the lappells to button on the upper part of the shoulder, three buttons on each 
pocket flap, three on each cuff, stand up blue collars. White waistcoats, breeches 
and stockings, dress swords, plain hats, black cockades and gold buttons and loops. 
Gold epaulett on the right shoulder, the figure of a rattlesnake embroidered on the 
strap of the epauletts, with the motto, *‘ don’t tread on me.’’ The waistcoat trimmed 
with gold lace, yellow flat buttons, with the impression of the rattlesnake and motto, 
‘** don’t tread on me”’ on each of them. 

Undress for Post Captains.—The same as dress coats, with this difference, that 
the undress coats have frock backs and turn down white collars. 

Dress for Lieutenants.—The same as for Post Captains, excepting the lace or em- 
broidery, the epauletts ; and that instead of the rattlesnake, they wear buttons with 
the impression of an anchor. 

Undress for Lieutenants.—The same as for Post Captains, excepting the lace or 
embroidery, the epauletts, the buttons, and that the coats be made short, or such as 
are usually called coatees. 

Dress and Undress for Masters and Midshipmen.—The same as for Lieutenants, 
excepting the lappells, and that they wear turn down collars on their dress and un- 
dress coats. 

The dress and undress of Commodores of ships and vessels under twenty guns, 
the same as for Post Captains, excepting the epauletts. : 

(Signed) John Manl Joseph Olney 
Hector McNeil John Roche 
Dudley Saltonstall John Paul Jones 
E. Hinman 
Hector McNeill for Capt. Wm. Thompson 
Joseph Olney for Capt. Abra. Whipple. 

[Endorsed : “‘ Uniform dress for the Navy agreed to at Boston by the major part 
of the Captains March 1777.” E 

The rattlesnake emblem and motto on the epaulets and buttons and the -substitu- 
tion of white for the red facings of the uniform of 1776 are its chief peculiarities. 

Gxo. Henry PREBLE. 


,_OpEntnG oF THE INTERNATIONAL ExnisiTion aT PariapELpHta.—The Centennial 
World’s Fair was opened on the 10th of last May, with appropriate services, in the 
presence of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, president of the United States, Dom Pedro, the 
emperor of Brazil, and other distinguished personages. The ceremonies began a 
little before eleven o’clock with a pot-pourri of national airs from the orchestra, fol- 
lowed by the ** Centennial Inauguration March,”’ composed for the occasion by 
Richard Wagner. The a Simpson, bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church, then made a fervent and appropriate prayer j after which the ‘‘ Centennial 
Hymn,”’ written for this occasion by John G. Whittier and set to music by John K. 
Paine, was sung. John Welch, president of the board of finance, in a brief speech, 
then presented the exhibition buildings to the centennial commission, which Gen. 
Joseph R. Hawley, president of the commission, accepted. A cantata written fur 
the occasion by Sidney Lanicr, set to music by Dudley Buck, was next sung; after 
which Gen. Hawley in a clear and distinct voice delivered an address presenting the 
exhibition to the President of the United States. To this president Grant replied in 
a brief speech. When he had finished his address with the words, ‘‘I declare the 
international Exhibition now open,”’ a sign was given from the platform and the 
United States flag was raised in the main building. Then the chorus sang the 
‘* Hallelujah,”’ beils and organs joining in the melody. 


Cenrenarians.—Honnah Elden, daughter of Capt. John Elden and his wife Ruth 
Sands, was born in Saco, Maine, April 13, 1769; married to Samuel Andrews, of 
Hillsborough, N. H., and with her husband settled in Lovell, Maine. She died 
August 29, 1871, aged 102 years, 4 months and 16 days, and was buried on the farm 
of her son in Lovell. Her parents were married Dec. 17, 1747, and had a daughter 
Martha, born Oct. 14, 1748. Hannah was the 10th and youngest child. She was 
blind fur twenty years previous to her death. She was granddaughter of John 
Elden, of Saco, who married Martha Knight, and died in 1746. Her record of birth 
upon the town books, and in the ancient family bible now with her son, agree. 
have seen her likeness taken when she was past one hundred. 


John Redlon, son of Matthias and Rachel ee Redlon, was born in Saco 
Maine, November 11, 1769; married Hannah Holmes, of Kennebunk, Me., and 


‘settled in Hollis, then Little Falls Plantation, about 1780. He died in Waynesfield, 
Auglaize co., Ohio, in September, 1866, aged 106 years and 2 months. He was 
never sick until the day of his death. When one hundred years old sat in a chair, 
and killed birds in his orchard with his gun. Once lived in Vermont. Emigrated 
to Ohio in 1800. A beautiful silk embroidered banner was presented to him by the 
women of St. Mary’s, Ohio, on his 106th birthday, with the following letters in gold: 


JOHN ot A SOLDIER OF THE 


EVOLUTION, 
AGED 106 YEARS. 

He enlisted at Buxton, Me., in the spring of 1773, for 3 years, under Capt. John 
Elden, joining the army at Peekskill, N.Y, and attached to the 10th Mass. Regt. 
‘Col. Tupper going to West Point. About a year after, a re-arrangement transferred 
him to the Ist Reg. Mass., Col. Vose. He was discharged in the autumn of 1780 at 
New York City. Record of his birth in an account book once bis father’s, with 
those of his brothers and sisters. His sister Mary was born June 2, 1758, and a 
twin brother and sister—Abraham and Judy-—September 21, 1763. He was a grand- 
son of Magnus Riddell who came from Scotland, and settling in Maine, changed his 
name to Magnus Readlan, and Redlon. He was followed to his grave by a company 
of 1812 ex-soldiers, and two major generals on white horses—buried under arms. 


Sarah Young, of Biddeford, Maine, was married to Ebenezer Redlon, then of 
Biddeford, August 8, 1751. Two of her children—Anna and Ebenezer—were bap- 
tized February 29, 1756. She died December 26, 1856, in Buxton, Maine. Her 
husband was a soldier in the Revolution, and died in the army. She was the mother 
of eleven children, and her descendants numbered 273 at her death. It will be seen 
that she must have been considerably more than one hundred years old by comparing 
the date of her marriage and the baptism with that of her death. I have not found 
the record of her birth, but think it may be found in the town records of York, Me. 

Harrison, Me. G. T. Ripton. 


MarBLeHEAD CENTENNIAL.—The one hundredth anniversary of the death of the 
brave Capt. James Mugford, of revolutionary fame, was celebrated in Marblehead, 
May 17, 1876, by the dedication of a monument to his memory. The Hon. Geor; 
B. Loring delivered an oration, and there were other interesting ceremonies. T 
duildings in the town were extensively decorated. 
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Life of Israel Putnam (“ Old Put”), Major General in the Continental 
Army. By Increase N. Tarsox. With Map and Illustrations. Boston: 
Lockwood, Brooks and Company. 1876. [8vo. pp. 389.] 


Israel Putnam was one of the most popular generals in the American revolution, 
and it is well, in this centennial year, that a new life of him should be brought out. 
The Rev. Dr. Tarbox, to whom we are indebted for this memoir, is the author of 
the two series of articles, mentioned in the January Recisrer (ante, p. 137), 
as published last year, one in the New-York Herald and the other in the Boston 
Journal, in favor of Gen. Putnam as the commander at the battle of Bunker Hill. 
A large portion of the present work is devoted to this question. It is only the con- 
troversy which has been raised that renders this necessary ; for Gen. Putnam has a 
brilliant reputation independent of his services at Bunker Hill. 

Though a great deal has been written on both sides of the question, Dr. Tarbox 
has been able to add much to the strength of the argument in favor of Putnam. 
Not only does he refuse to believe that Col. Prescott was the commander of the 
action of the 17th June, but he doubts whether he possessed some of the essential 

ualities ofa commander. He allows him, however, patriotism and personal bravery. 

e thinks it singular that Col. Prescott, with military experience, family presti 
and influential connections, was not, after an action that stirred the pulses of the 
whole people, recommended for immediate promotion by a general so discern- 
ing, so free from prejudice and so well informed of all the facts in the case as 

ashington, if Prescott was the man that our modern orators represent him to 
have been. Instead of this, he remained in the army to witness the rise above him 
of many of inferior rank who fuught at Bunker Hill. He, himself, never rose above 
the rank which he then held. 

W hat the true explanation of these facts is, we leave for others to decide; but we 
are loth tu think of Prescott otherwise than as an efficient as well as an hervic officer. 
We doubt, however, whether those who claim for him the command of all the forces 
in that action are doing a service to his memory. It may well be queried whether 
Col. Prescott, if he considered himself the commander, did his entire duty. It was 
his duty as such to post the new troops that arrived on the ground ; —— to 
inform himself of what the troops outside of the redoubt were doing, and to direct 
their movements. It appears by his letter to John Adams, two months after the 
battle, that even then he had a very imperfect knowledge of what the ‘ party of 
Hampshire ”’ and other troups at his left did. We judge from this letter that he 
thought the force in the redoubt inadequate to defend it. Why then did he not 
ascertain whether troops could be spared from other parts of the field, and order 
them here? But there is no evidence that he did either ; or, in fact, that he gave 
any order to the troops outside of the redoubt. The most probable inference is that 
he did not then claim the right to do so. : 


The largest portion of the troops engaged on the American side were stationed out- 
side of the redoubt, and the severest oy was done by them. Over these troops 


Gen. Putnam appears to have exercised an influence, if not the command, in direct- 
ing their station and their movements during the fight. By them, at least, he seems 
to have been recognized as the ranking officer. 

Besides the controversy as to the command at Bunker Hill, the question has been 
raised whether Putnam’s conduct there and at the battle of Long Island is deserv- 
ing of praise or censure. ‘The attack on his conduct in the first action, which was 
first made in 1818 by Gen. Dearborn, was ably answered the same we by Judge 
Jobn Lowell in a series of articles in the Columbian Centinel, and by Daniel Webster 
in an article in the North American Review. Dr. Tarbox quotes freely from these 
articles. Some of the criticisms upon Putnam’s conduct at Long Island have been 
replied to in the pages of the Reaixrer (ante, xxii. 101; xxiv. 337). A lengthy 
newspaper correspondence upon his merits as a soldier, between Henry B. Dawson, 
his opponent, and A. Clifford Griswold, his advocate, which was reprinted by Mr. 
Dawson in a volume, was noticed in this periodical in July, 1860 (ante, xiv. 279). 

Dr. Tarbox has evidently spared no labor in preparing this book. Besides making 
use of the new matter on the subject printed since the — lives of Putnam were 
published, he has sought information from relatives of the family, at the same time 
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apiieg {Ganagh research into contemporary literature, especially the newspapers 

of that ° 

The a wields a vigorous pen, and Line oy in an attractive manner, the 

romantic incidents in the life of his hero and in the family from which he sprung. 

The book is sure to have a wide sale, as the publishers have brought it out in a 

beautiful dress, one that is worthy of the interesting narrative it — 
. W. Dean. 


Potter’s American Monthly. An Illustrated Magazine of History, Literature, 
Science and Art. John E. Potter and Company, Philadelphia. [Sm. 
Ato. ] 


In our . -~ number we noticed this valuable periodical, the successor of Lossing’s 
American Historical Record. We recur to it at this time to state that the numbers 
for this, the centennial year, are replete with centennial and revolutionary matters. 
Each number has several pages of ‘* Centennial Exposition Memoranda,”’ and the 
May number was a pore dy ** Centennial Exposition Number,’’ illustrated by plans 
of the grounds, views of the buildings, &c. Every number contains views of historic 
buildings, portraits of revolutionary patriots, and fac-similes of their handwriting, 
or historical articles upon these subjects. J. W. D. 


Proceedings at the Centennial Celebration of Concord Fight, April 19, 1875. 
[Device.] Concord, Mass.: Published by the Town. 1876. [Royal 
8vo. pp. 176.] ; 


Cambridge in the “Centennial.” Proceedings, July 3, 1875, in celebration of 
the Centennial Anniversary of Washington’s taking Command of the Con- 
tinental Army on Cambridge Common. [Seal of Cambridge.] Cambridge: 
Printed by Order of the City Council. 1875. [8vo. pp. 127.] 


An Oration delivered at Charlestown, June 17, 1875, in Commemoration of 
the Centennial Anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill. By Cuarves 
Devens, Jr. Boston: Privately Printed. 1876. [8vo. pp. 56.] 


The oration at the Concord celebration was by George W. Curtis, and that at the 
Cambridge celebration was by Prof. Andrew P. Peabody. ‘These orations are 
already familiar to our readers, for they were printed in the Recister for October, 
1875. We are glad to see that the authorities of Concord and Cambridge have 
issued full reports of their proceedings, in such beautiful volumes. They are 
worthy of a place by the side of the other volumes noticed in our January number, 
issued by other bodies that commemorated opening events in the American revolution. 

Gen. Devens’s oration has been printed in the Rxcister, in the ‘‘ Centennial 
Orations,’’ and in the volumes printed for the city of Boston and the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association. The author has, we believe, carefully revised it, and has 
had a small edition printed for private distribution. J. W. Dz 


Town Papers. Documents and Records relating to Towns in New-Hampshire ; 
with an Appendix embracing the Constitutional Conventions of 1778-1779 ; 
and of 1781-1783; and the State Constitution of 1784. Published by 
authority of the Legislature of New-Hampshire.. Volume IX. Compiled 
and edited by NatuanreL Bourton, D.D., Corresponding Secretary of 
the New-Hampshire Historical Society. Concord, N. H.: Charles C. 
Pearson, State Printer. 1875. [8vo. pp. xli.4-939.] 


This large and compact volume contains much valuable information about the 
early history of the towns of New-Hampshire which has never before been printed. 
Not the least of its value will be found in the lists of names of the first inhabitants 
of these towns attached to petitions and other documents on file in the State archives. 
This volume also comprises, as will be observed, the era of the American Revolution. 

Among other documents, the editor gives the text of the early Constitutions 
submitted to the people ; also a summary of the arguments against the anthenticity 
of the Wheelwright Deed, but not of the arguments in its favor. Another interest- 
ing paper is the editor’s discussion of the question as to the date when slaves as 
property ceased to be recognized by the laws of New-Hampshire. 
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It is proposed to add another volume to this series, and this we hope will be done. 

In this connection we cannot refrain from suggesting, that the change in the 
eneral title of this series of volumes was unfortunate. The eighth and last pub- 
ished volume of the New-Hampshire Historical Society’s Collections has ‘* Provincial 
Papers ”’ for its sub-title. This is also the general title of the first seven volumes of 
the papers and documents issued by the State, but the eighth volume is entitled 
“State Papers,” and the ninth, ‘‘‘lown Papers.’’ One general title for the entire 
series,—such as ‘* State Papers,’’—would have been better. Whoever shall attempt 
to cite these volumes will readily experience the inconvenience of having so many 
general titles for one series. A. H. Hoyr. 


Record of the Year. ‘A Reference Scrap Book; being the Monthly Record 
of Every Important Event of any nature worth Preserving. Together 
with a Careful Selection of the Choicest Current Miscellany. Edited by 
Frank Moore. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co., Publishers. Lon- 
don: S. Low & Co. 1876. [8vo. Price 50 cts. a number or $6 a year.] 


This is a monthly periodical, the object of which is clearly expressed in the above 
title. It was commenced in April last, and two numbers are now before us. ‘The 
April number gives the prominent events in January, 1876, and the noteworthy 
articles and fugitive pieces which then ues. The May number preserves those 
for February. The selection is made with judgment, as might be expected from the 
ample experience of the editor. J. W. D. 


Marc’: 17th, 1876, Celebration of the Centennial Anniversary of the Evacua- 
tion of Boston by the British Army, March 17, 1776. ‘hee of the 
Washington Medal. Oration delivered in Music Hall and a Chronicle of 
the Siege of Boston. By Grorce E. Extis. [Seal of Boston.] Boston : 
Printed by Order of the City Council, 1876. [Royal 8vo. pp. 199.] 


In his inaugural address, Jan. 3, 1876, the Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, mayor of Boston, 
recommended that the centenary of the evacuation of Boston, which would occur on 
the 17th of March following, should be appropriately celebrated. The city council 
gave a ready response to his proposal, and appropriated five thousand dollars fur the 
celebration. The mayor invited the Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., to deliver an 
oration, and the Rev. Jacob M. Manning, D.D., to act as chaplain on the occasion. 

A better selection for the orator could not have been made. The oration, printed 
in the volume before us, is one of the best historical addresses that we have ever 
read. ‘The orator draws a vivid picture of the town of Boston at the commencement 
of the revolution ; ably portrays the character of nee 3 and graphically de- 
scribes the siege of Boston which resulted in driving out the British forces. 

As an appendix to his oration, the Rev. Dr. Ellis has added a ‘‘ Chronicle of the 
Siege,’’ filled with valuable matter relating to that event, which must have cost him 
great labor to collect and prepare for publication. It makes about half the book, 
and contains articles upon various interesting topics, besides many important docu- 
ments, such as the _—— of the day, extracts from contemporary periodicals 
books, diaries, &c. &c. A copy of Henry Pelham’s ‘‘ Plan of Boston in } ew-England 
with its Environs,’’ and the military works constructed in 1775-6; a reproduction 
of views of several historic buildings as they - amg in the last century, and other 
fac-similes, add much to the value of the volume. It is a worthy companion to 
Frothingham’s invaluable ‘‘ Siege of Boston.’’ 

The volume also contains an account of the reception by the city of the gold medal 
struck for Gen. Washington, by order of Congress, to commemorate the evacuation 
of Boston. This medal Dr. Ellis made the text of his oration. J. W. D. 


Worcester in the War of the Revolution: embracing the Acts of the Town 
from 1765 to 1783 inclusive. With an Appendix. By ALBERT A. 
Lovett. Worcester, Mass.: Printed by Tyler & Seagrave, 442 Main 
Street, Spy Building, opposite City Hall.. 1876. [8vo. pp. 128.] 
Mr. Lovell’s neatly-printed volume is a valuable contribution to local history, and 
bears evidence that much time has been given to its compilation. 
The author has brought into a compact and readable form much valuable informa- 
tion in regard to the town of Worcester, which has been heretofore widely separat- 
ed, and most of it very difficult of access. 
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The matter contained in this volume was originally pre and collected to gra- 
tify the author’s personal taste for historical study, and without the thought of 
publishing it. Citizens of Worcester, and all others interested in the preservation 
of local historical information, should be grateful to Mr. Lovell for concluding to 
give the benefit of his researches to the public. 

The volume is illustrated with a heliotype view of the Old South Church at Wor- 
cester as it appeared in 1776, with a floor plan showing the owners of pews in 1763. 
It was from the west porch of this- pre-revolutionary ifice that Isaiah Thomas, the 
editor of the ‘* Massachusetts Spy,’’ read the Declaration of Independence on Sun- 
day, the 14th day of July, 1776, he having intercepted it on its way to Boston. 
This was the first time it had been publicly readin New-England. It was also 
printed in the ‘‘ Spy ’’ before its appearance in any Boston newspaper. 

Several interesting documents are given, which illustrate the spirit of the people 
of Worcester at an important epoch in its history, and are indications of public 
opinion there during the revolutionary period. 

In an Appendix is a list of the members of Capt. Timothy Bigelow’s company, 
which marched from Worcester on the 19th of April, 1775; a list of the town off 
cers from 1774 to 1783 ; the jury list for 1776, and the names of Worcester men 
who were in the continental service. 

The volume closes with two pages of quaint advertisements selected from the 
‘* Massachusetts Spy ’’ of one hundred years ago. 

Only a small edition has been printed, a fimited number of which have been 
placed on sale at the bookstore of Putnam & Davis in Worcester, at “” . 

. Paine. 


The Journal of Claude Blanchard, Commissarg of the French Auxiliary 
Army sent to the United States during the American Revolution, 1780-1783. 
Translated from a French Manuscript by WiLL1am Duane, and edited 
by Tuomas Batcu. Albany: J. Munsell. 1876. [fep. 4to. pp. xvi-+-207.] 


The student of American history has reason to thank Mr. Balch for the» ey 
of becoming acquainted with the very interesting journal of Claude Blanchard, 
chief commissary of Rochambeau’s army in America during the revolutionary war. 
With the military operations of that army, Americans are tolerably familiar, but 
his description of prominent men and places, the glimpses he gives us of the personal 
characteristics of some of those gallant Frenchmen who afterward became famous 
in the wars of the French revolution,—Custine, Berthier, Lameth and others, give 
the book a more than ordinary interest and amply repay perusal. 

Claude Blanchard was a native of Angers, and with the celebrated Carnot repre- 
sented Arras in the Legislative Assembly of France. He was afterward chief 
commissary to the army of the Sambre and Meuse, then to the army of the Interior, 
and lastly to the [otel des Invalides where he died in 1802. 

Mr. Balch, who has already given us a history of the Expeditionary corps of 
Rochambeau, promises soon to issue at Paris a volume now ready, containing notices 
of the French regiments and fleets, and of the officers who served in our war for 
independence,—a contribution to our revolutionary lore which will be cordially 
welcomed. He has also, as he tells us in his preface, obtained the narratives and 
journals of several other French officers who served here, and is about publishing 
those of the Prince de Broglie and Gen. de Menonville. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Balch’s labors in this almost uncultivated field will meet with the encouragement 
they so abundantly deserve. 

r. Blanchard’s visit to Boston in July, 1780, shortly after his arrival in America, 
is thus described : 

** On the the 27th I set out for Boston and arrived there at nine o’clock. 1 got down 
at M. Adolph’s, who received me very well and offered me a room which I accepted. 
Thad myself taken immediately to the house of Mr. Bowdoin, the president of the 
Boston committee, to whom 1 handed M. de Rochambeau’s letter and another which 
had been entrusted to me by M. de Corny, who was acquainted with him and had 
been very intimate with him when he was in Boston. 

‘*T had a Frenchman with me, as an interpreter, called the Chevalier de Luz. who 
called himself an officer. Mr. Bowdoin caused the committee to be assembled, 
agreeable to the general’s letter; and in the evening he sent me an answer which I 
immediately forwarded to M. de Rochambeau ; it was favorable and orders had been 
ag for the militia to repair immediately to Rhode Island. On the 28th, I saw 

- Bowdoin again, in company with M. de Capellis who had arrived. He invited 
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us to come in the evening to take tea at his house. We went there; the tea was 
served by his daughter, Mrs. Temple, a beautiful woman, whose husband was a 
tory, that is to say opposed to the revolution ; he had even left America and gone to 
England. Mr. Bowdoin has a very handsome house; he is a agen man and 
respected in his country; he is descended from a French refugee and his name 
proclaims it. He received us politely and had a very noble bearing. I ought not 
to forget that he told me that I resembled Franklin when he was young. On the 
same day we went to Mr. Hancock’s, but he was sick and we were not able to see 
him. This Mr. Hancock is one of the authors of the revolution, as also is the 
doctor [Cooper] with whom we breakfasted on the 29th: he is a minister who 
seemed to me to be a man of intelligence, eloquent and enthusiastic. He has much 
influence over the inhabitants of Boston, who are devout and presbyterians, imbued, 
enerally, with the principles of Cromwell’s partisans, from whom they are 
p ef Therefore, they are more attached to independence than any other class 
of people in America ; and it was they who began the revolution. During my stay 
in Toren. I dined at the house of a young American lady, where M. de Capellis 
lodged. At Newport we had seen her sister and her brother-in-law, Mr. Carter, 
an Anglo-American, who had come to supply provisions to our army. It is a great 
contrast to our manners to see a young lady (she was twenty at the most) tolahe 
and entertaining a young man. I shall certainly have occasion to explain the cause o' 
this singularity. The city of Boston seemed to me as large as Orleans, not so broad, 

rhaps, but longer. It is, otherwise, well built and displays an indescribable clean- 
iness which is pleasing; most of the houses are of wood ; some are of stone and 
brick. The people seemed to be in circumstances. Nevertheless the shops were 
oorly stocked with goods, and ——w was very dear, which resulted from the war. 
Pheir bookstores had hardly anyt ing but prayer-books; an English and French 
dictionary cost me eight louis d’or. I saw on the signs of two shops the name of 
Blanchard, written like my own, one Caleb Blanchard, the other _. » 

. Drake. 


Memoir of the Life of Josiah Quincy, Junior, of Massachusetts: 1744-1775. 
By his son, Jostam Quincy. [Quincy Arms.] Third Edition. Edited 
by Eliza Susan Quincy. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1875. 
[8vo. pp. 431.] 


Josiah Quincy, Junior, was one of the most resolute and talented of the band of 
patriots, led by Samuel Adams, who in the period immediately preceding the com- 
mencement of actual hostilities, resisted the encroachments of England upon the 
rights which they and their fellow colonists held that they had inherited from their 
fathers. ‘* The unanimous consent of his contemporaries,’’ says his biographer, 
writing half a century after his death, ‘* has associated his name in an imperishable 
union with that of Otis, Adams, Hancock, Warren and other distinguished men, 
whose talents and intrepidity influenced the events which led to the declaration of 
Independence. This honor has been granted to him notwithstanding his political 

th was, in every period of its short extent, interrupted by intense professional 
abors, and was terminated by death at the early age of thirty-one years. ‘lhe par- 
ticular features of a life and character capable, under such circumstances, of attain- 
ing so great a distinction, are objects of curiosity and interest. Those who recollect 
him speak of his eloquence, his genius, and his capacity for intellectual labor ; of 
the inextinguishable zeal and absorbing ardor of his exertions, whether directed to 
political or professional objects ; of the entireness with which he threw his soul into 
every cause in which he was engaged ; of the intrepidity of his spirit, and of his 
indignant sense of the wrongs of his country. It is certain that he made a deep 
impression on his contemporaries. Those who remember the political debates in 
Faneuil Hall, consequent on the Stamp Act, the Boston Massacre, and the Boston 
Port-Bill, have yet a vivid recollection of the pathos of his eloquence, the boldness 
of his invectives, and the impressive vehemence with which he arraigned the mea- 
sures of the British ministry, inflaming the zeal and animating the resentment of 
an oppressed people.”’ 

It is fortunate for us that his son, the author of this biography, inherited with the 
family papers, the talents and patriotism of his father. Consequently, we have a 
very faithful picture of his life, mostly in his own words, as the memoir consists 
largely of his letters and extracts from his diary. The book has now been published 
more than half a century, and both it and the author, who died at a patriarchal 
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age about twelve years ago, have won a reputation to which no words of ours can 


Miss Quincy, the editor of this edition, dates her preface, April 26, 1875, the one 
hundredth anniversary of the death of her grandfather, the subject of this memoir,— 
who died just one week after the battle of Lexington ;—and her father dates the 

reface of the first edition on the fiftieth anniversary. The second edition was pub- 

hed in the spring of 1874, one century after the publication of Mr. Quincy’s 
** Observations on the Boston Port-Bill.’’ 

_The tastes and studies of the editor,—whose intimate knowledge of New-England 
history, and particularly of the biography and genealogy of the prominent families 
of Boston in revolutionary times, render her an authority in such matters,—qualify 
her to edit the work in an acceptable manner. Comparatively few additions to her 
father’s work were necessary ; but time and her own researches had brought mate- 
rials to light which evel to be incorporated in the memoir, and these have been 
introduced in a judicious way, partly into the text and partly as notes. She has 
given a full list of her additions to the book. 

The volume is handsomely printed by John Wilson and Son, of Cambridge. 

J. W. Dz 


Exeter in 1776. Sketches of an old New Hampshire town as it was a 
hundred years ago. Prepared for the Ladies’ Centennial Levee held in 
Exeter, Feb. 22,1876. Exeter: News-Letter Press. 1876. [8vo. pp. 39.] 
This pamphlet gives a graphic description of the appearance of Exeter one 

hundred years ago, the history of the buildings then standing, and sketches of the 

prominent men in military and civil life who then flourished. A production like 
this, the materials of which are oy gathered from scatte sources, must 
cost the author much labor; and it is wonderful that so perfect a picture of a town 
which has changed so much as Exeter has could be reproduced. The author of this 
work is the Hon. Charles H. Bell, of Exeter, N. H., president of the New-Hampshire 
Historical Society. J. W. D. 


Sergeant William Jasper. An Address delivered before the Georgia Histori- 
cal Society in Savannah, Georgia, on the 3rd of January, 1876. By 
Cuartes C. Jones, Jr. [Motto and device.] Albany: J. Munsell. 
1876. [8vo. pp. 36.] 

It is not often that a subaltern wins a place on the pages of history ; but the 
daring deeds of Sergeant Jasper are among the best known achievements of the 
Revolution. Mr. Jones has given an interesting narrative of them and of the 
military operations in which Jasper took part. J. W. D. 


Washington, Bowdoin and Franklin, as portrayed in Occasional Addresses. 
By Rozsert C. Wintnrop. With a Few Brief Pieces on Kindred 
Topics and with Notes and Illustrations. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 1876. [8vo. pp. 186.] 


The four principal orations in this beautiful volume are: 1, On laying the corner 
stone of the National Monument to Washington, July 4, 1848; 2, The Life and 
Services of Jamcs Bowdoin, delivered before the Maine Historical Society, Sept. 5, 
1849 ; 3, Archimides and Franklin, delivered before the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association, Nov. 29, 1853; 4, At the Inauguration of the Statue of Frank- 
lin at Boston, Sept. 17, 1856. 

All of these productions have long taken their place in the permanent literature of 
the aay and though most, if not all, of the ae. ee and other 
pieces in the volume have before appeared in print, Mr. Winthrop has acted wisely 
in bringing them together at this time as his contribution to our centennial litera- 
ture. A view of the National Monument at Washington, D. C., and fac-similes of 
a number of important letters and documents, add to the value of the volume. 

J. W. D. 





Errata.—Page 232, line 10, for 1651-2 read 1651-0. 
‘© 237, ** 2-3, ** 16th of February read 15th of February. 


se 300, ‘© 16, ‘* Ebenezer read Eleazer. 
































